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Chapter I 


''ntroduction 


"It is perhaps natural that psychologists should awaken only slowly 
to the possibility that behavioral processes may be directly observed^ 
or that they should only gradually put the older statistical and 
theoretical techniques in their proper perspective. But it is time to 
insist that science does not progress by carefully designed steps 
called "experiments" each of which has a well -defined begiiming 
and end. Science is a continuous and often a disorderly and 
accidental process. What the statistician means by the design of 
experiments is a design which yields the kind of data to which his 
techniques are applicable." 


B.F. Skinner^ A case history 
in Scientific Method, cumulative 
Record ed. New York: 
Appleton- Century -Crofts, 1972, 
F. 122. 






’Jhe Present Work 


The present lAiork aimed to do behaviour modifiestion 
0f ^ parents. This naturally 

involved parental training and various parental training 
techniques in teaching the parents behaviour modification 
skills. There exists several parental training techniques. 
They had to be experimentally analyzed one at a time. 


There are definite experimental designs uniquely 
befitting for doinm experimental analysis of variables. These 
designs are different from "two-and-multi-group outcome type" 
experimental designs. The experimental design relevant to 
the present study was the 'multinle-baseline design' which 
permits enough flexibility in the fabric of the design to 
try out various variables even while the experiment is on- 
go ing and until the target is not achieved. These newer 
designs aim at experimental control on the dependent variable 
rather than statistical control, thereby demonstrating the 
functional relation between the ex-perimental variable and 


the dependent variable. 






The Feed For the Present ¥ork 


The need for the present work arose from two consi- 
derattons : the practical and the conceptual. 

There are no institutions or schools for the train- 
ins' of cluJ on the campus of Banaras Hindu 

University. Children are hroug-ht to the 'Child Cuidance 
Clinic', S . S.Hospital, B.H.U. and the parents are merely 
verbally told what to do. 


After it was resolved that the work had to be done 
in the area of 4 search of literature 

revealed that whereas behaviour modification was bein? used 
In the develoned countries with particularly fruitful results 
in the area of training of the 
the research literature in India involving; the 

>5^^childrens ' traininer was either full of theoretical 
articles or was dominated hy iQ and other kinds of "mental 
testing" efforts without providing direct benefit to the 

were written to the various 
important mental health and pcky\j 2 My^J:ry^ training 

institutions in India and the information gathered was that 
in the name of "parental counselling" , only general and 
vague dldactic/verhal lecture was being given to the parents 
of without any attempt to system¬ 

atically evaluate the impact of such a type of (verbal ) 





"parental counselling:'’ on the ii!anae:ement skills of the parents, 

and in turn, behaviour changes in the 

children. 


On the other hand, review of international litex'atu.re 
on snd behaviour modification proved to be 

very encouraging. In fact, lately, like other trends in 
operant approach such as 'Experimental Oominunes ' for treating 
drug addiction and for serving the emotionally disturbed and 
handicapped, one of the recent trends or movements in the world 
of behaviour modification is : training parents as co-theranists 
Obvious advantages of parent training are the following : such 
training saves therapist's time and generalization problem is 
directly by-passed from olinic to home as the parent, not the 
teacher, teaches the child. However, training the parents 
of could no t hav e come into being 

unless direct behaviour modification had not already come into 
existence. Thus, direct behaviour modification studies form 
the context in which parents of 

have to he trained. Briefly, the studies in this field can 
be divided in four suh-areas namely ; 

(-1 ) Behaviour modification with children : 

This area covers the direct behaviour modification 
studies with varietips of child problems such as aggression, 
autism, disruptive behaviour, delinquency, drug abuse, 
encopresis, enuresis, hyperactivity, language deficit, 




learning dia.bility, self-injurious behaviour and stuttering 
(e.ff. , Bijou, 1965; G-elfand & Hartmann, 1968; Philips & Rs-Y, 
1980; Risley and Baer, 1973; Sherman & Baer, 1969 

(2 ) Behaviour modification y; 1 th subnormal children : 

This area covers the direct behaviour modification 
studies with varieties of aspects of mentally subnormal 
childrens' behaviour, their education and trainine, sUch as, 
language training, self-help skills training, toilet beha¬ 
viour training, toothbrushing, janitorial skills, pedestrian 
skills, behaviour suppression of seriously disruptive beha¬ 
viour and self-injurious behaviour (e.g., Azuma, 1972; Barton 
1970; Berkson & Landesmann, 1977; Pbster , 1974; Ifankel & 
Simmons, 1976; Hung, 1976; Judkins, l976; Minge & Ball, 1967; 
Snyder, Lovitt & Smith, 1975 and Westling & Murden, 1978). 

(3 ) Training narents in behaviour modification : 

Tne studies in this area are concerned with train¬ 
ing parents as behaviour therapists for their own children 
with a variety of problems, such as, anorexia, stealing, 
school phobia, maladaptive behaviours, aggression, temper 
tantrums, autism, tics and depression (e.g., Becker, 1971 ; 


1. The APA Editorial style of 'Reference citations In Text' 
has been followed in this work everywhere for reporting 
multiple citations (APA Publication Manual p.59) i.e., if 
different authors are cited at the same point in text, the 
citations are arranged alphabetically by authors' surnames 
separated by a semicolon, and enclosed in one pair of 
parentheses . 
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Chap "ter TI : "Review of bi “ter? ■fare" . 


ITaturpTly, the present investigator found in her¬ 
self ■*‘he responsibility' to adopt and to ■transfer the useful 
behavioUJ"ai tec hnn ointo the Indian setting. A detailed 
review of intern ptlmip q journals revealed the encourriqing 
SGOpp of oorrie heneficial practical contribution to the 

riTldren P’pq thn ir parents in r-ucit^.on 
to ttjp coT"ioeptup] nn ■'•■ho''-' avail able on the, training of 


3ni>^ dr^n throu'Th their parents 






However, most of the controlled studies in parental 
trsinine of the childrens ' parents involved 

a;roup comparison type "outcome studies", not at all evaluating; 
parental training's impact on the child. 

There were found to he very few studies (e,g. , Gladstone d 
Sherman, ^3lS‘, Koe^el, Glahn & Nieminen, 1978; Eoegel, Eusso 
& Rincover, 1977 ), doing fine-grain functional analysis of 
various useful components involved in parental training that 
not only better enable the parents to acquire the behaviour 
modification skills but also result into observable, benefi¬ 
cial changes in thp child's behaviour. 

However, in the studies (Gladstone & Sherman, 1975; 
Koegel et al., 1978; Koegel et al., 1977 ), the role of speci¬ 
fic instruction was not studied, nor generalization over a 
long time of follow up was done. These studies reported only 
generalization of behaviour modification skills acquired by 
parents over new child target behaviours. 

There was also felt the conceptual necessity to 
replicate and verify the findings (Gladstone & Sherman, 1975 ; 
Koegel et al., 1978; Koegel et al., 1977 ), on a larger scale 
and in a different culture, population and setting. 

Bie immediate research objectivas of the present 
study were the following ; 




On the service front, the present -work aimed et 


trainine: mothers to become 'behavioural engineers' for their 

go ag to become independent oi 

the professional behaviour modifier to train their children. 
Terms and Definitions 


Mental Subnormal G.y : 

The American Association on Mental Deficiency 
( A A M D ) proposes the following definition of mental 
retardation : "Mental retardation refers to significantly 
sub-average general Intellectual flnctioning existing concu¬ 
rrently with deficits in adaptive behaviour and manifested 
during the developmental period" (Grossman, 1975 > p . 1 ). 

Thus, a diaainosis of mental subnormalcy is based 
on three important variables : measured IQ, degree of social 

adaptation, and whether the difficulties were early in onset. 

\ 

There has been, a lot of criticism of the global concept of 
"IQ" by Jastak, 1949 {e.e., in Shaffer & Lazarus, 1952...'., 
pp. 129-135 and pp.153-16 1 ). 

Mental suhnormalcy is different from Autism i.e. 
conditions of mental illness due to emotional problems . 
Autistic children behave intellectually like mentally sub¬ 
normal children. This is so because they have emotional 
blocks due to which they cannot exercise their true 





intellectual potential; whereas ii-edgold (1937, p.4-5) defined 
mental subnormalcy - he called it amentia - as "a state of 
incomplete mental development of such a kind and degree that 
thp individual is incapable of adapting himself to the normal 
environment of his fellows in such a vsy as to maintain exis¬ 
tence independently of supervision, control or external 
support." 

The attempts to classify mental subnormlcy have 
passed through several staves from idiots, imbeciles and 
feeble-minded or moi-ons to the categories and ranges in terms 
of 10 recognised by the MMD, 19S2, i.e,, mild mental retarda¬ 
tion (IQ 5l-70), moderate mental retardation (IQ 3^-50), severe 
mental retardation (IQ 21-35 ), and nrofound mental retardation 
(IQ 20 and below) on way to completely re,‘iect the 10 concept 
in favour of Adaptive Behaviour Scales of AAMB (Mhira, Ibster, 
Shellhaas & Leland, 1974). 

Adaptive behaviour has been defined as "the effect¬ 
iveness or degree with which the individual meets the stand¬ 
ards of personal independence and social responsibilitv 
exnected of his age and cultural group" (Grossman, l97t ). 

During infancy and early childhood, deficits in adaptive 
behaviour may be reflected in ; 

1. Sensory-Motor skills (turning, creeping, walking, manual 

manipulations ). 




2. Communication skills (social smiline, e:esturlns, speaking) 

3. Self-help skills (eatlne-, dressing, toileting, hathing). 

4 . Socialization (playing imitatively, playing with others 

cooperatively or imparallel depending upon 
age ). 

During childhood and early adolescence, deficits in adaptive 
behaviour may be reflected in : 

1 . Academic learning. 

2. Judeeraent and reasoning in dealing with the environment. 

3 . Social skills (participation in group activities and 
effective interpersonal relationships). 

In late adolescence and adulthood, deficits in adaptive 
behaviour may be reflected in ; 

1. Vocational competence. 

2 . Ihmily and social duties. 

The concept of mental subnormalcy as related to 
intelligence has been offered by various workers in the 
field (e.g., Jastak, 1949; Jordan, i966 ), stressing that it 
is a condition as opposed to a disease. In this context, it 
is salutary to note that the proposed draft of Mental Health 
Dill for India excludes mental aubnormalcy from the list of 
mental "illness" (Part m of clause 2, page VII of Draft 




Proposal of Mental Health Bill C.B.- 11 , No .317 presented in 
the Indian Parliament on Nov.24, 1978^, 

Itard (1932 1 and Seenin (1866) related mental suh- 
normalcy to sensatiops. Binet and Simon ( 1916 ), Terman and 
Merrill (1916, 1937 & i 960 ), Spearman (1927), Biurstone (193S) 
and Guilford ( 1966 ) explained it in terms of Psychometrics, 
■whereas Piaeret (1952 ), followed hy his associates Havell 
( 1963 ) and Inhelder (1968), have proposed developmental 
concept of intellinence and hence of mental subnormalcy. 

Hunt ( 1961 ), in the same vein, in his book, ' Inte- 
lligrence And Experience', explains that intelligence is not 
Innately fixed but acquired, contrary to Galton's (1869 ) 
notion of fixed intelligence. Ihere has been development 
(Zleier, 1969 ) vs. defect (Milgram, 1973 ) controversy In the 
theories of mental subnormalcy. Piaget's (1952 ) theory 
encourages workers to appreciate the unique capabilities of 
subnornal persons rather than emphasizing their obvious 
limitations (Robinson & Robinson, 1976 ). 

Training of Mentally Subnormals : 

Mental subnormalcy is a chronic condition. Ihe . 
brain (tissues once damaged can never be revived. Adequately 
diagnosed mental subnormalcy is never reversible to age 
average level once the early brain growth spurt period has 




passed. Only with proper trainina: i.e. thron^^h behaviour 
modification the remainina: healthy brain tissues can be 
utilized to their nia^Jimum capacity and mentally subnormal 
nersons may be taught social skills so that they may develop 
to the highest possible level of social independence. 

It has been demonstrated by the researches of 
various pioneers in the education of retardates such as Itard 
(1932 ) and Seguln (1866 ) that mentally subnormal children 
could be enormously improved and can be brought to a very 
much higher level of functioning by training. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the methods of Seguin (1S66) were introduced 
into the special education of the mentally subnormal child 
in Italy by Maria Montessori and later applied by her to the 
education of normal children. The Montessori Kindergarten 
is very close in its inspiration to the techniques developed 
by Itard (1932) to treat the Savage of Aveyron. 

Piaget's ( 1952 ) theory promises to guide workers 
in planning curricula suited for children at particular levels 
of intellectual development (CJlnsburg and Opper, 1969). His 
work offers clues to the content of remedial programmes that 
constitute the mentally subnormal child's training. Early 
detection enables for possible prevention. By early inter¬ 
vention it is possible to bring the appropriate services to 
the individual and his/her family so that he/she may develop 




to the higheat possible level of social independence that 
his/her innate potential -will allow. 

The terms mental subnormalcy/mental retardation/ 
mental deficiency where used in the present work have stood 
for both IQ below 70 and incompetence at social and scholas¬ 
tic adaptation, dependence on family members for his/her own 
bodily needs as noticed and reported by the subject's/patient’s 
parents, plus judged to be mentally subnormal by psychiatrist 
or paediatrician and not having mental illness as gudered by 
psychiatrist on referral. 

Parent Training Techniques : 

On parent training lies the future of the mentally 
subnormal children. Parental training is important for seve¬ 
ral reasons; 

(l) Because early understanding of the problem by the 

parents and the parents taking active part in training 
will help in achieving the result of training and' 
rehabilitating their mentally subnormal children to the 
point of independent functioning in the society. 

(ii) The evar increasing number of mentally subnormals in 
need of training. The estimated population of the 
mentally retarded in India is about 15 to 16 millions, 
prevalence rate 3 ^ (Ray, 1976, p.l). Mental retardation 




is 3 problem thet coneerna about 6 percent of the ponu- 
lation (The Hindustan Times, Aug, 20, 1981 ). 

(iii) The less number of trained professionals to do direct 
training. 

(iv) An inadequate number of appropriate institutions. 

(tt ) Also, several accounts of the "austere” nature of 

environmental conditions in some institutions for the 
mentally retarded have been provided (Blatt, 1970 ; 

Blat t & Kaplan, 1966; Mac Andrev/ & Edgerton, 1964). 
Bredictions of possible adverse effects that this type 
of impoverished physical and social residential environ¬ 
ment could have on the development of severely and 
profoundly retarded children have been offered (Butter¬ 
field, 1967; Clarke & Clarke, 195'5 i Dentler & Mackler, 
1964 ). Studies that have attempted to compare institu¬ 
tionalized with non-inatitutionalized children generally 
have favoured the latter (e.g. , Oenterwall & Centerwall, 
1960 ; Earrell, 1956 ; Paequale, Boroskin & Ross, 1971). 
Eyman, Tar,1 an and Cassady (1970) and Kaufman (1967) 
found evidence that the acquisition of social behaviour 
and basic self-help skills can be slowed as a result of 
admission to an institutional programme for the mentally 
subnormals. Enriched physical and social environment 
is lacking in residential institutions for mentally 




subnormals (Berkson & Mason, 1964; Davenport & Berkson, 1963 ; 
Havell, 1973; Hut t & Hutt, 1965). Data presented, by Bf-'rkson 

tfurt 

and Mason (1964) indieste^^attempts to modify adartive and 
mala.daptive behaviour throuerh chana;es in the social and physi- 
esl environment should be directed toward younger profoundly 
retarded individuals before their behaviour is characteri zed 
by the paucity of responses and limited interao tion 'with, 
social snd physical stimuli typical of profoundly retarded 
adults reared in an impoverished environment. Spradlin and 
G-irardealC (1966 ) suggested thot adaptive behaviour of modera¬ 
tely and severely retarded individuals might be increased by 
structuring the environment to provide reinforcement for 
behaviour incompatihle with maladaptive behaviour. 

One way to achieve an enriched environment that 
requires less expense . and fewer maintenance problems can he; 
training parents through active operant based training prog¬ 
rammes to Increase the adaptive behaviours of their subnormal 
child. This approach could become a viable substitute to 
chronic ''institutionalization” of the mentally subnormal 
child. 

(vl) Parents are natural guardians of the child and live with 
the child far longer than any trained professional does. 
Panental education along the principles of behaviour 
modification has important preventive aspects because 
parents who are aware of the nature of the control they 




Im-pose on their child's behaviour may be better able to nre- 
vent the occurrence of future problems and to promote appro¬ 
priate interpersonal behaviour and teach them new skills to 
become socially independent. 

According to Skinner, (l953, p.6 ) the ori^minetor 
of operant approach, - "behaviour is lawful and determined". 
Behaviours of parents and subsequently their mentally sub¬ 
normal childrens' can be changed for positive outcome. This 
has been demonstrated by the Experimental Analysis of Beha¬ 
viour and the field of Applied Behaviour Analysis or Behaviour 
Modification. 

To change the maladaptive interactions! pattern and 
to promote adaptive ones between a parent and his/ber mentally 
subnormal child what is needed is a more purposeful utiliaation 
of the laws of behaviour towards posiitive/adaptive direction 
which raises an important engineering problem i .e . with what 
methods/techniques should Hihe parents be trained ? In other 
words, which mode of training parents is useful, namely, 
specific instruction, specific demonstration and/or a combi¬ 
nation of general instruction and specific instruction. 

The term 'parental training techniques' where uged 
in the present work has stood for various methods of trans- 
mi ttlnm the information on behaviour modification skills of 
the mother of the mentally subnormal child, namely, specific 
Instruction method, specific demonstration method, and a 




combination of senersl instructions and specific instruction; 
the behaviour modification involved vere the Operant proce¬ 
dures : the use of discriminatory stimulus (s^), prompts/ 
■priminv, shapine-, reinforcinff consequence and discrete tjdal. 

Specific instruction and specific demonstration 
methods vere compared to determine the relative contributions 
of these trainin.ff methods to acquire specific intervention 
skills, aiming to teach specified child target task. Wiereas 
general instruction plus specific instruction methods were 
implemented to study the mother's ability to generalize the 
acquired skills across (i) different non-taught new child 
target behaviours and (ii) over time i.e., at follow up of 
three months and six months. 

The Eg-perimental Analysis of Behaviour s 

The Experimental Analysis of Behaviour emerged from 
operant approach of Skinner, (1953 )• Like experimental 
approach it is empirical, deterministic, parsimonious and 
testable. However, in the experimental approach, the 
emphasis is on the experimental variable, rather than on the 
behaviour of the organism. By contrast, "the experimental 
analysis of behaviour" has concentrated relatively more on 
the behaviour (Risley & Baer, 1973, p.283 ; Skinner, 1972, 
p.297 ). 




It asks what variable ean modify or eliminate the 
specified behaviour. Satisfaction of curiosity per se A'^as 
the main concern of Skinner's (1956 ) controlled laboratory 
experiments. 

The experimental analysts are concerned with causes 
of human behaviour. By discovering and analyzine these causes 
in a scientific manner, behaviour can be predicted, maninula- 
ted and controlled. 

The dependent variable is probability of frequence' 
or rate of responding es stated by Skinner (1966 ) and Bi;jou.^ 
Peterson, Harris, Allen and3(5Anst5^^(1969). The task of an 
experimental analysis is to discover all the variables present 
outside the organism of which probability of response is a 
function. The concept of discriminative stimulus (SL) and 
the related notion of stimulus control assign to stimuli a 
different and commonly observable role as independent variable . 
Oontingencies of reinforcement are an important feature of the 
independent variable studied in an experimental analysis. 

Precurrent behaviour - behaviour maintained by its effects 
in maximising the reinforcement of subsequent responses - is 
part of the subject matter of experimental analysis. The 
functional relations between independent and dependent varia¬ 
bles is studied in experimental analysis of behaviour. The 
behavioural processes studied in an experimental analysis 
usually consists of changes in probability or rate of response 




as 8 function of manipulated variables. The changes ere 
followed in real time rather than, from trial to trial. 
changes are never studied according to aprlorl-hypothesis l.e. 

0 preconceived "experimental design" as R.A,Fisher (1947 ) 

Used that term. The usual practice is to construct an expe¬ 
rimental space in which stimali, responses and reinforcers 
are inter-related in a set of contingencies. The contingen¬ 
cies depend in part on the behaviour which the organism brings 
to the experiment. The number of organisms studied is much 
smaller than in ANOVA multi group designs, but the length of 
time during which any organism is observed is much greater. 

The experimental control of variables is emphasized rather 
than a later evaluation of their importance by means of 
statistical analysis. Thus, the experimental analysis of 
behaviour dispenses with theories of any sort by proceeding 
to flT]d nut IDie behaviour reported in the experimental 
analysis of behaviour is that of single individuals; it is 
not the statistical product of an "average organism". It 
favours 'the empirlco-inductive procedure of research, and 
not the hypothetico4eductive * (BijotL, 1970, p. 65 ). In choos¬ 
ing stimuli, responses and reinforcers appropriate to the 
species being studied, the experimental analyst eliminates 
the sources of many species differences (Skinner, 1972, p.l56), 

Thpre have been various criticisms against this 
approach, such as, that it is oversimplified and ignores 




important facts, that a few obvious exceptions demonsti-cte 
that j?ts formulations cannot possibly be adequate, that i.t 
was not about ora;anisms but about rats, and very small .crroup 
of rats at that. How could one be sure that rats, let alone 
animals of other species, would behave in the same way ? 

Also, the use of animals in the "Experimental Analysis Of 
Behaviour" approach meets with the objection that there is 
an essential sap between man and other animals, and that 
results of one can not be extrapolated to the other. 

The shortcomings and exceptions are being accounted 
for in time with the advancing discoveries made in the expe¬ 
rimental analysis of behaviour approach. It is a science 
in progress . The early stages of other sciences were similar 
and are not dismissed because they were not complete. Boyle's 
law, as originally stated, was quite inadequate and had to be 
changed as other variables were considered and as more exact 
mea,sures were taken. It was not discarded, however, it was 
simply qualified and extended. Science advances from the 
simple to the complex; It is constantly concerned with whether 
the processes and laws discovered at one stage are adequate 
for the next. Moreover, the basic processes between man and 
other animals are not necessarily different. Darwin (1859 ) 
challenged the practice of segregation in which man set him¬ 
self firmly apart from the animals, Darwin's challenge has 
been further strengthened by the discipline of Ethology; the 
study of organisms in their natural-habitats. Evidence 




firgthered through naturalistic observation indicates that 
evolutionary processes (evolution refers to those changes in 
species that occur very gradually over lone time spans through 
natural selection for survival value) njodlfy both the physical 
and behavioural attributes of organisms. The prominent etho¬ 
logists, Huxley ( 1964 ), Lorenz (1965 ) and Tinbergen (1953) 
explained these issues and found similarity in 'occurrence of 
a repeatable unit' to 'unit releasers'. The entire repertoire 
of an individual and species exists prior to ontogenic and 
phylogenic selections hut only in the form of minimal units. 

Thus, useful similarities have been demonstra.ted 
over a fairly •wide range of species. The fact is that methods 
first developed for the study of lower organisms, as well as 
the concepts and principles arising from that study, have been 
successfully applied to human behaviour, both in a basic 
analysis and in many technological applications. 

In the present work, the term 'Experimental Analysis 
Of Behaviour' where used, has stood for experimental analysis 
of various parental training techniques, without any apriori- 
hypothesis,^ to find out the functional relations between the 
independent variable (i.e. the parental training technique, 


2. A 'flow-chart', (Appendix - 1 . ) was prepared before the 
study started, wherein the various parental training 
techniques were enlisted aiming to help mothers acquire 
behaviour modification skills. 




namely, specific instruction method, specific demonstration 
method, and a comhlnation of general Instruction and spp’cific 
instruction method) and the dependent variahle (i.e, mother's 
skills/practices of trainine her mentally subnormal child). 

The focus has been relatively more on te'^chine: the 
mothers certain key behaviour modification skills and record¬ 
ing changes in mother's responseA)ehaviour as a function of 
manipulated variables. The changes in the child's specified 
target behaviours have also been studied to serve as the 
validity check on the skills acquired by the mother. 

The Study 1, systematically analyzed the components 
respective effectiveness using the multiple baseline design 
across mother's behaviours. Whereas in Study 2, multiple 
baseline design across suhjects/mothers was used to assess 
the relative oonirLhutions of various parent training techni¬ 
ques aiming to teach the mothers the five components of 
behavioural engineering, namely; SD, prompts/priming, shaping, 
reinforcing consequence and discrete trial. 

Applied Behaviour Analysis/Behaviour Modification 

Scientific analysis gives birth to technology. The 
term Applied Behaviour Analysis also called Behaviour Mbdifl- 
cation/Behavioural Tech no logy/Behavioural "Rnglneering is a 
systematic application of the principles and paradigms derived 
from experimental psychology including learning and conditioning 





and the "experimental analysis of "behaviour" approach, for 
the purpose of alleviation of human sufferine, part.i.cnlr;rly 
emotional and behavioural, to ameliorate unadaptive behaviours, 
and to promote adaptation to the environment. 

The term "Applied Behavioural Analysis" has tpo 
connotations : one connotation of the term behavioural analy¬ 
sis is identification of antecedent stimuli trigverine- the 
behaviour ■which in the clinical setting happens to be unadan- 
tive behaviour. Methods used here are direct behavioural 
observations, psychophysiolOffical monitoring, self-recording 
in vivo, anamnestic interview, self-monitorinff e.e:., "SUB" 
(Wolpe, 1973, p.120 ). 

The second connotation of "Applied Behavioural 
Analysis" is the social utility, application of methodology 
and discoveries of experimental analysis of behaviour as 
typified in the journal, "Journal of Applied Behaviour 
Analysis, (JABA editorial policy, "The Journal Of Applied 
Behav Inr Analysis is primarily for the original publication 
of reports of experimental research involving applications 
of the experimental analysis of behavior to problems of 
social importance"), and championed by the Society for 
’Experimental Analysis Of Behavior’. It involves direct 
observation and manipulatory analysis of functional relations 
existing between the behaviour and contingencies consequent 
thereupon in natural habitat. The methods used in such a 




■behavioural analysis Is behavioural observation and r “ oo '■Ljine' 
uc-in<r> for example, time sevroline: techninues. 

Certain uniaue characteris *11103 have become ettacUed 
to "Applied Behavioral Analysis" approach as it has had dj 
take the laboratory based "Experimental Analysis of Beiiaviour" 
approach to socially relevant settins:s and issues in nstursl 
open habitat e.s., nursary schools, homes for the handicapped, 
chronic wards of mental hospitals, prisons, and even daily 
social interactions within families. 

One important result of Applied Behaviour Analysis 
approach due to its emphasis on applied aspect and natural 
social habitat, has been that the experimental/behavioural 
psycholoeist has come nearer to etholoe;iBt, 

The second unique charaeteristic, partly forced 
upon it by the practical exle:enGies of the complexities 
involved in open field s«fctine:s such as the Child-Guidance 
Clinics and homes of children, is the Invention of certain 
newer experimental desisiis which provide much needed flexi¬ 
bility for experimental manipulation or trial and error in 
the sense of exploration without sacrificing the experimental 
rigour and controls. Thus, a new research strategy called 
the "Experimental analysis of single cases", is being increas¬ 
ingly exployed in behaviour modification research studies. 
These newer singlecase experimental designs are in fact many'' ; 
the reversal design or ABAB, the withdrawal or BAB, the 




rnultiple scheduln deslon (stimulus discrimination), tli'- Jiiniti- 
ple baselinp' desisri (I'esponse eerier-1 izs tion), th'-' c j "''lit 
schedule desien, the chansine or iter ian desien, a.s '"ell ns 
several variations and combinations thereof (e.g., ’’/nlf 

8, Hisle 3 ^, 1968 ; Hersen & BarlcM’, 1976; ICazdin, 1971 ; reri- 
berer, 1973 5 Risley & Wolf, 1972). 

The advantages and relative merits of sinrle subjject 
designs vis-a-vis tv.'o and/or multi group designs have been 
adequately covered elsewhere (Campbell & Stanley, 196 - 1 ; 

Ghass an, 1967; and Sidman, i960). 

Briefly stated, the advantages of sins-le-orse mani¬ 
pulatory investigations are : feasibility to control the 
application and withdrawal of independent variable, to control 
secondary variation and to record the dependent variable more 
precisely (Hersen and Barlow, 1976 ). Bergin and Strunn (1972' 
demonstrated the limitations of the group comparison approach/ 
design to applied problems in their extensive review of 
psychotherapy research. These difficulties, or objections, 
which tend to limit the usefulness of a group comparison 
approach in applied research, can be classified under five 
headings : (l) ethical objectipyi-s, ( 2 ) practical problems in 
collecting large number of patients/cases, ( 3 ) averaging of 

results over the group, ( 4 ) generality of findings, and 
(5) inter-subject variability. 

Thus, the datum here is what is observed, is mani¬ 
fest, or phenotypical; not what is inferred, or latent or 




multi-Dle schedule deRion (stimulus discrimination), the multi- 
-p;Le hRseline dpsip-n (response s^eTier el i^^a tion), the concu.'rent 
schedule desien, the chansinff criteria desim, as well as 
several variations and combinations thereof (e.^., Baer, Wolf 
o~ Rlsley, 1068; Hersen & Barlovj, 1076; Kazdin, 1970; Loiteri- 
berff, 1973; Rialey & ^*tlf, 1972). 

The advantaves and relative merits of single sub(|ect 
desiffns vis-a-via tv^'o and/or multi group designs have been 
adequately covered elsewhere (Campbell & Stanley, 1969 ; 

Cfhassan, 1067; andSidman, i960). 

Briefly stated, the advantages of single-case mani¬ 
pulatory investigations are : feasibili tj'’ to control the 
applica.tion and withdrawal of independent variable, to coni^rol 
secondary variation and to record the dependent variable more 
precisely (Hersen and Barlow, 1976 ). Bergin and Strupn (1972 ), 
demonstrated the limitations of the group comparison approach/ 
design to applied problems in their extensive review of 
psychotherapy research. These difficulties, or objections, 
which tend to limit the usefulness of a group comnarison 
approach in applied research, can be classified under five 
headings : (l) ethical oh jectiorts, (2) practical problems in 

collecting large number of patients/cases, (3) averaging of 

results over the group, ( 4 ) generality of findings, and 
(5 ) inter-subject variability. 

Thus, the datum here is what is observed, is mani¬ 
fest, or phenotypical; not what is inferred, or latent or 




o-e^Tio typical. 5ms'1 i ch^nffes in many sub.iects ere not usually 


con s id pr'o d cirrmi '^nt in a in ml “-subject pppoorjcb., 
visibly large , si'-nific^nt (soci'^lly simifi cant, -':Dt statis¬ 
tically) chscTps In ev-^R a fan; subj°cts or even one subject, 
usually are consioered iiriportant. G-eneralit^ ol across 

sub^jects through replication is important, but intersubject 
generality is considered apart from the magnitude of change 
(Kazdin, 1973 5 Leitenberg, 1973 5 Risley h Baer, 1973 5 Slcinner 
1966 ). 

Thus, one of the major weaknesses of traditionr. 1 
group designs is th-^t results are often renorted as averages, 
and such other "summary" statistics which describe onlv the 
group and not any real Individual within it. Statistics is 
rarely, if ever, in evidence in Single-Case designs as "the 
effect of an intervention may be obfuscated with statistical 
analysis" (Skinner, 1956 in Her sen & Barlow, 1976, 

p.269 ). Researchers involved in single-case experimentation 
are less inclined to conduct descriptive studies; they are 
in favour of intensive ( 'Case ') rather than extensive ( 'survey 
oriented') research, they are Inclined towards ideographic 
('singular izing ' ) science rather than nomothetic ('generali¬ 
zing ' ) scie nee . 

In functional desiajas of behaviour modification, 
as against factorial designs, there is no use of control 
group (Townsend, 1953, P.83 ). lu 'the former, the values of 





quanl; 1'ta tive],y chanared and cnncorni— 


independent variedly rtp 
tant cdennes ere pn i-i>d m dependent variable. The.:;® odiiorva- 
tions demonstrate tde functional relationship between the two 
variables end hence it is called 'functional desian'. The 
question in this deiinn is the reletionshi-p betf.'een the 
independent variable and the dependent variable. This desiim 
scores hiorh on internal validity. Ey repeated replications 
of the observations on the same case the relationship is 
established as 3p:ainst few observations on many cases in 
factorial nulti-^oup designs whereupon the design is wealc 
in internal validity, thereby not establishina: or establish- 
insT at best, doubtful relationship beti/jeen the independent 
and the dependent variables . This aspect has also been 
stressed elsewhere (e.a-., Kazdln, 1975, 1976; Wolre, 1977 1. 

The term Behaviour Modification/Behavioural Ensin- 
eerlng/Applled Behaviour Analysis where used in the present 
work have stood for operant conditio nine procedures particu¬ 
larly Gonsistine: of the followlne components J 

T) 

(l ) 5 (Biscriminative Stimulus) 

In practice, the discriminative stimulus (SD' is 
defined as the verbal instructions issued by the mother to 
the child. In the present work, the correct discriminatory 
stimulus in the form of verbal instruction/command to the 
child, was the one which was issued after securing eye-contact 
with the child, was diacriminable i.e. uttered clearly and 




"brif^f 3nd stood rii Gtinct/apar t from anythina; else that 
top mother said, nia;-’ ''pnropria te to the task, was conpj-steut. 
that is topoa-raphicn 1 ly the same on any subsequent repetitions 

(2 ) Ecoflipts 

Prompting refers to 'excite to action', 'sun-.c^pstina;' 
'helping out' and 'remindina: ’ . It literally connotes 'encou- 
rasement of a prompt appearance of behaviour which a.lready 
exist in some stren/?th' (Skinner, 1968). Prompts are also 
provided as a means of helping the child to make responses 
he/she has not made before , The type of prompts used in the 
present study depeno^d on the degree of the help needed hy 
the child e.g., elicitation, and physical assistance involved 
a lot of help. Modelling and verbal prompting procedures 
involved less help. The correct prompts were defined as 
those which were effective in evoking the correct response 
in the child and were sriven if the correct response was not 
spontaneously emited by the subject within five seconds of 
the . 

(3 ) Shaping (response differentiation) 

Shaping is defined as building a response by 
reinforcing successive approximations to a desired response. 
The correct shaping procedure involved the follcwing steps : 
pinpointing the tar>-'''et behaviour desired from the child which 
was to begin with, beyond the child's reach; breaking the 




■tgr'^et "behaviour inio amall steps, the first step "bein^ easy 
:L'nr the subject to .-.jiiplete. In the beeinnina of the senL'tjnoe 
of steps, each one r-i the steps when successfully compleTel 
’■'38 to be rewarded, but later on, gradually, the reward was 
t,o be delivered at ^:’'i-pdU3 Tly increasing grouping of steos. 

This procedure was to be continued until only tde eonipleted 
tarvet response could be, as a whole, reinforced. 

(4) Oonsequences 

The child's behaviour operates, or has en effect, 
on the environment i,e. Ghild's behaviour affects iiiotlier's 
oehaviour and the mother reacts in a certain way which is 
called consequence. The mother was deemed to provide a conge- 
auence correctly if she immediately, that is, within three 
seconds ginoe the child's response, delivered the consequence, 
A consequence which increases or strengthenes the behaviour 
preceding it, is, by definition, a reinforcing consequence. 

The mother was to deliver the consequences contingently i.e. 
a reinforcing consequence only for child's correct response 
and non-re inforcing consequence for the child's incorrect 
response. The consequences were to be unambiguous, consis¬ 
tent and chosen carefully go tiiat they were relevant/effective 
i.e. the child would work for obtaining it. The reinforcing 
consequences/rewards were to .be faded out by the parent on 
subsequent trials of emission of the same target behaviour. 




A discrete tni’isl is defined a.a eacli small atl:empt 
at t°acMnff the chi li having a distinct hesirming and a 
distinct end with aQ'!"=‘ fixed intertrisl interval on "no 
training" . A correct trial began with the mother's delivery 
of sn and ended with the mother's delivery of the reward 
contingent upon the desired (ultimate), non-prompted target 
behaviour. Thus, within the period of a single trial there 
could be many smaller steps or attempts of shaping and prompt¬ 
ings towards the final goal of non-prompted target-behaviour. 

The Term Generalization and Importance Of RgseaxGh_ In 

Generalizatlon 


The importance of research in the phenomenon of 
generalization can not be over emphasized. In fact, failure 
at therapeutic generalization is one of the great problems 
of therapy. 

The present study focused not simply on mothers' 
acquisition of certain key behaviour modification skills bo 
teach specific child target behaviour to the subject but also 
aimed at evaluating the general!zability of the operant skills 
acquired by the mothers. In tiie present study, generalization 
was defined in terms of mothers* ability to draw up programmes 
and train their mentally subnormal child independently without 
the therapist's guidance. 






The criterion for generalization over time and 
across different chll'j tarf^t behaviours, vas that the mother 
Under study successfully taug-ht three successive tar,c^ct 
behaviours to her men telly subnormal child/suhject without 
further training to her from the thera-pist, suggesting 
that the mother not only succeeded at teaching her child the 
specific child-target behaviours hut had acquired a genera¬ 
lized skill in operant training whereby she could nolV train 
her child/suhject new as-yet-untried target behaviours i.e. 
the mother was now functioning as a therapist herself. 

The term ‘’CToneralization over time" meant mein- 
tainance of the learnt skill by the mother over three and 
six monthly follow ups, whereas, "Generalization across 
different child target behaviours” meant that the mother 
could successfully teach three successive, ever new tanp^t 
behaviours to her child, without any further guidance/help 
to her from the therapist. 




Chapter II 


'Review of Literature 


"We must first prepare, a foundation for the whole, a complete and 
accurate natural and experimental history. We must not imagine or 
invent, but discover the acts and properties of nature". 


Sir Francis Bacon, 1620 





coiirp; oi 'I'no T_-r ' 

ue on of these ;~ 

Jeh^viour I'-bdifi c?tion, Perentsl Training, and iientpll 
3ulDi]ori::=ls. But such an cSiBhition ''•/oulu obviously ce 'p 
I' ullions of ppgsa , for, the literature -n Behaviour - i' 
ca tion/Applied Behaviour Analysis/Behavioural Sngin?£r''. 
•'lone h='v'^ grovn +o non-compassable lln-Jits ''’ith at i - ^ 
mternational ^journals exclusively devoted to the IicIl- ■ j 
B ehaviour Moalllcation/Therapy (The Behaviour Researc-i c-: 
Therapy, Behaviour Tlierapy, Journal of Behaviour Ther; i.' ' 
Experimental Psychiatry, and. Journal of Applied Behsvio -r 
Analysis - in that order of their chronological origin). 
Pikoff (i9B0) has reported that, '^a computer search of 
Psychological Abstracts for publications linking behavior? 
applications and children uncovered some 700 references m 
the period I9f?7-1979 slone.” Thus, it is evident tro-' he 
fielc of behaviour modification ^-'ith chilcren is gro^'in 
cast and has become v^ry extensive. 

Tie focus of the present Oiiapter, thex'’efo'e. i 
parental training techniques. After briefly survey inc tue 




+hc'+ r r ^ Ppov^ QQ-yip ip +ho ^VB" cl ( 'I ) L i ^ j'J '■ i.' ' ■ 

, ^ ip-.-. I ’ .-,1 - " 1 1 1 - --iCi ( 'j . i L' J ~ C - i' ^ 

jr ‘’‘in'n ’'1 ‘ 1 ' I., ri 11 ;;, rraunoi-uJ? 1 i, Ct n, tlK-. 

’Miiji’e - r.i 1 'i "".I ?0 f'Q ;jn:"eTT’' -i'.- lt. i ■‘■i.:.’ i frenei'^l 
_ p-];-i |-i-ip c 1 T j = -,_-‘pp-h rts0''irch ,’-iPif publiF'iiSLi ' 

^re.p of p.-’re'cit?l tr^iTijrig in thn context of ■ffien tnll;, . i' - 
nonTnsIp, iMi+h brief descrip'^ion of liie tasks, suu,p^ct: . 
independent end dependent verisdles sna results oi 
paper. 

(1 ) Behaviour iiodlfic?tlon vith children in genera l, 

Bel'ipviour modification has been discussed - r. 
f'lterne+ive to traditional forms of child therapy 
19^1; Bandurr, 19^1; Grossberg, 19*54 5 Ross, 19'^4 J UllU'''-nd 
Krasner, "iSfS ; Patterson, l97l), and has been demonstrai" u 
i>'lth virtually all child ‘'diagnostic" categories (Brovin, 

1970), suggesting its overall applicability to children's 
behaviour problems. However, such demonstrations reported 
through about 1967 were mainly limited to single subyrct 
descriptive esse studies usually dealing v.iith olePrl;y-- 
delineated single problem behaviours. Therapy was limiteu 
to clinic and hospital settings, had little or no lo].lo’..’ up 
aru lacked important controls (Russo, 1964! Breger arc. 
Mfi’^auvb, 196 ?; Patterson and Brodskp^, 19*^6; Gelfa.nc 
Kartiriann, igaf^; left, 196*^). 




Ho''''evcr, in the iRs^ aecr'dc-, Deh^viouz' 'o'ii' ' 
'-'r.uT'^e T”iT!i Imp rove c'l reB^eroh ci^'.sipn,? r nu "'ettioLrir 
h^en reported ir various research artielaf-. =ra r-rij '--r ’■ 
of literature have Pj,-p?area enverini varieties o- Jh'hi. 
probleti's, for e’rainpl'’, aggress ion (Adams, 1975 5 '7 r ■ "''ti’ ): 

sno rexia nervosa (Bhanji & Thompson, 1974 )j as thro a (lujrr , ...on, 
1975 ), autism (Aklyama, 1977; Oarr, Binkoff, Kolorincl; > 

Bddy, 1977; G-eller, 1972L, Green, 1972; Helm, 197o; So: _1. 
firestone, Kramme and Dunlop, 1974; Lichstein & SchroiD.'.^i . 
197*7; Lovaas, 1974; Margolies, 1977; Kincover & HO'- s'. '‘'Y'-; 
Schre ihina n, 1975 ), thumh sucking (Knight & McKenoie, 197-’ 
hyperactivity (Ayllon, Layman & Kandel, 1975; Brundapi'. fore¬ 
hand & Oiminero , 1977; Prout, 1977 ; McPherson, 1977 ), " " - ^ ion 

(Corbett, 1975 ), in class room setting (Altman & Lin ;o r. 1971 ; 
Lanaher, 1974; Ibrness, 1970; Heyes, 1976; Jenson, 1978; LitoW 
& Pumroy, 1975; McGee, Kauffman* Nussen, i977; McLaughlin, 
1974; McLaughlin & Scott, 1976; O'Leary & Lrabman, 1971 ; 
Strain, Gooke & Apollonl, 1976; Wildman & ¥ildin3,n, 1975; 
Winett & Winkler, 1972; Workman & Hector, 1978), Oontingency 
management (Birnhrauer, 197i; Luke & Sulzer-Azaroff, 19(5), 
de linquency (Davidson & Seldraan, i974; Ste jhens, 1975 ), nrug 
abuse (Volpe, 1977 ), e ncopresis (Johnson & 7sn Bourgonuien, 
1977 ), enuresis (Doleys, 1977 ; fbrgan, 1978; Willisme, 1974 ), 
language training (Bloom, 1973 i) Oarmody, 1575; Garcia -> Be 
Haven, 1974; Paquet & Malcuit, 1975 ; Webman, 1977 ), learning 
cisahllities (Wewman, Deitchman & Hewman, 1975 ), 





(’■^PB+ling Sz Kurden, 197-9), F?elf-injury (-Doroett, 197C-; 
jThnpo-n ix Bpiineinter, 197'='; Sooley, l97l), 3tn-=^_r■- 
(Inch pm cc A.ndrev-'s, 1373 > Sender.?, 1970). 

In fpct, the field, of behe-viour modifiGe ti or ■ ’ 'u 
children consists of so l^rge a literature that a soof'.r. ^ry 
literature of reviev articles has emerged. As a point of 
reference for the overvle''*; of the field, the folloo'ing revicv' 
articles are suggested : Gelfand and Hartmann (19^8); Pav.'liclci 
(l970); and Phillips and Ray (19B0). 

(2 ) Behaviour Kodification with the mentall-y subnorm al 
children/nersona . 

An extensive research has been carried, out in the 
area of direct behaviour modification with mentally subnormals. 
Emphasis of research has been on educa,tion and training of 
the mentally sub-normals to improve their social adaptation. 
Diverse areas of training have been reported in the research 
articles and reviews of literature, all involving the mentally 
subnormals e.g., control of aggression (Birnbrauer, 19^B; 
Bostow & Bailey, 1969; Dietz & Repp, 1975; Plummer, Eacx h 
Le Blanc, 1977; Repp & Deitz, 1974 ). toilet training (Asrin, 
Bugle & O'Brien, 1971; Azrin & Pox, 1971 ; Mahoney, Van 
Vagenen & Meyerson, 1971 ; Osarchuk, 1 975 5 Siegel, 1977 ), 
toothbrushing (Horner & Keilitz, 1975 ), monetary skills 
(love & Guvo, 1976; Miller, luvo & Borakovg, 1977; Irace, 




Ouvo & Orts’'>ell, 1977 ), pedestrian skills (lege, Iwe rr . 

T'e^r, 197'), lerguege training (Barton, 1970; . '/ 

; G-uess , 19‘59 J Guess, SailoLg 

lord r'i Beer, 19^^^; Hun'?, 197-; I'icKeJ'nol ds , 1969; jSDijt'p^aKx. 
g^kxi»Rk*x *kiRr>e»>t, <-85?®; Snycier, Lovitt i Bmitn, iJVr; 
V/heeler & ’'iBlocki, 1977 ), K>;-«*»«1sy5iy ;(i.xjrix k. 

Social responses (Panda Lynch, 1971; 
Reiss, 1974; ^'liitrnan, Mercurio & Gaponigri, 1970), i-lc'ui-e 
namine (Stephens, Pear, ¥raj and. Jackson, 1975 ), Iniir-tion 
training (Garcia, 1976; Garcia & Trujillo, 1977; iiar^nn, 

1972; i ten an, Zakaras and Ohardos, l97l), elimina bine self- 

injurious behaviour (Corbet b, 1975; Corte, ■''“oil o; Loo]'.^. 

1971; Prankel & Simmons, 1976; Lovaas & Simmons, l9''-9)> 
training in self-help skills (Minge & Ball, 1967), ke'-l-time 
behaviour (O'Brien, Bugle & Azrin, 1972 ), Janitorial skills 
(Cuvo, leaf <& Borakove, 197 b). 

The follo'wlng reviev/ articles have appeared in 
various psychological journals. Azuma. (l972 ); Bates Ena 
Wehman (l977 ); Berkson and Landesman-lwyer (1977 ); Ibster 
(1974 ); Perlman and Stober (l97^); Reiss (l974 ) ^nd. V/estling 
and Mui-den (l97=?) all in the area of behaviour modificption 
with the mentally subnormal children/persons. 

(3 ) Trajninr Parents In Behaviour biodiflcatlon . 

Parent training in behaviour modification is a 
young field with tirfo thirds of the x-esearch done since 




(Woodall, ) . It Is part ol the larger rrer O' 

' ; ,:1 la c DahFVlovj’ arialynie. (£^er, ^ hiele; . 

Irairiir!,g psi'erits as behaviour therapists for rnc c r 
ohilcirari is a resent dev el oprr'e n t emervirg frciT; t:i= "teur- 
tic application of learnprie principles, and i= one o 1 tir- 
fcQt grcwinp; areas of alinical intervention ( Irs oicno, 1 ': 77 ; 

G-uerney, 19^9; O'Dell, 1974 ). 

In fact, nov, practice of Behaviour Therapy/ 
Behaviour I4o ci if ics tion in West Europe (West leruiany ano 
Austria) has split into ti^/o main trends (Singh, 1 SB 1 - 
T)'=rconal Gotnmunica tion ) : Ihe offica-haseci approacli, ''i''- 

the community-oriented approach. The Vienese practice ol 
behaviour there py/behsv iour modification is o ff ice-be s a o , 
fee-oriented phys ioian-like approach perhaps because pcyc.iir- 
trists dominate the behaviour therapy field in Vienna. '-Ue 
Styrean s^pproach (Graz and neighbouring areas, also llunich), 
due to the dominance of Psychologists there in the field of 
behaviour modification/therapy, on the other hand, is tha.t 
the "practitioner" goes to the communlty/client much like a 
social worker or social engineer. It is this latter trend, 
the Community approach in the delivery of behaviour therajjy/ 
modification service which is becoming increasingly poiulcr 
in the recent literature of Behaviour Therapy/3ehaviour 
Ido d i lie a t ion partly because more psychologisxs than pc c i r- 
+rlstG adhere to it - and there are more psychologists rnsn 




, ^ychnptcipta iin the tleld of Therapy (refer iy:rccr. 

ship Lirectoey of AABT erd Ropier nJ' jUricPl fc'I qto m 
B ehavior Therapy Pc Rpf . Soc. ) oro afeo Because this .'M-nro-fi 
Pas certp-ir pcvan+egep to rhe rerjemi pufi-i c and ths.'^^i:,- -- 
this approach Is gairi'rg public support. Tnis Epproec.. - f.e 
Oommunity appro aoh - Is, moreover, uniquely suited to tse 
KpeciPl needs of the illiterate masses of the overpopulated 
developing countries. essential feature of Oommuvi i-y 

approach is de-mys tif ica tion of technological adva/nces rnr 
training the family members themselves to solve their ovn 
rrobleras including the heai.th-related problems. 


Parent training approach attempts to overcome r^omo 
msjor limitations of traditional child psychotherapy, which 
is seen i as an essentially "artificial" situation, occupying 
only a small portion of the patient’s/child's life and 
possibly only having incidental relation to it (G-raKiano, 
196?). The therapist operating in an isolated office might 
never directly observe parent child interaction in Its natural 
environment (Hawkins, Peterson, Sohweid & Bijou, 1966 ) or 
the behaviour which brings the child to the clinician (o.g. , 
anorexia, stealing, school phobia, which are perioaic ano, 
rarely occur during therapy contact; Russo, 1964 ). The 
therapist, not knowing relevant environmental details, may 
tend to give so technical or general suggestions, that 
parents, teachers and even other therapists are unable 'to 




SoKr ■Dar.^antn 


-I-th'-'T.i irr^o rroooific boniu-. SoKf' paronto ■• 

’! "'-’I' UP.'"!;li- I--', nojr t lO fii^£fnr;0;‘ 0 1 = L'l '.tl ^ 

chT]a (Gr^^ipno, 1'^'7 r'~-ce':v^ ll-i-tle pr^’cticPl -'iiidr-oc: 

iro!i‘ '^■'ho tho OPp'i s pi"', r'i nd oo oi "^heir r3-''<i''"r. 


01 ;ip 1 pi i.P3r'“?G , i^se 1 i ■*-p, o,i'"tc ('IoIIbi^o, Pi; 

Ip’^terso’", Hpv'k inp & Phelps, l9f7). Peine (ipij) 

nntos th?t most of s child's behaviour is meintairsu :j" 1*^3 
effects upon the up+xirsl p rsv Ironae nt and can be U'OBt c-fi-i'- 
tivply modified by chenfrin;? the I'einforcing go ntingenc P-.; 
sujplled by the social agents who live with tne chili . 

"lius , this Community n-ii parent 'fratning approach Ft'suies 
that : (-^ ) a child 's iiiPlauaptive behaviour has b "e V' c'jqi.i_,L. 
in his natural environment and c^n bsvst be chengcu ii'Cii- 
fying thjC't environment; and (2) the maintenance of ne'vly 
developed adaptive behaviour also depends upon succesclih 
modification in the natural environment. If the natural 
environment is not modified, new, adaptive behaviour deve¬ 
loped in clinic may be extinguished at home and maladapxive 
behaviour which has been extinguished or in some way decreased 
in clinic may he reinstated at home. Therefore, as corcluded 
by n O'Leary & Becker (iS"7, p.l33 )> " - ■ -the uirect 

’-''pciif ioa tion of chilaren's behaviour by parents under a 
clinician's guidance, wquIq seem to be a very useful Bpiroach." 
^op technology of behav'our moclfloation has prnviccd '"r''rter 
'’Gcess to the natural environment? of children then ever 
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e-~ents in tbe direc'*' control oi’ tho cXilc 's np-iursl e n-'i. n- 
inont, riPG orcert thn 1 behpvioarrl eosls should he do t' l”.' 'ria o 
by the pprents. 

In addition to the need for empirical ressopc*' n 
the effectiveneRs of oarent-training approaches, att.'nticr 
shoulo be directed to a cprpful ejcamiratior of tuo 1? 1'.Ar¬ 
tioms for evpTitunl preventive mental health progremrnes i . . 

octivel 3 " training potential clients to be future pro'bler 
solvers rather then future service seekers (h’^alder, lobcn. 
Erei+er, ’farTnanf Orne •?-Johnson & Pavey, l97l) has clear 
preventive implications. 

Thus, the trend towards the increasing use of 
parents as change agents for their children was given 
impetus by personpower shortages in the mental health iield, 
I’eviasd service delivery approaches, and the new uses o-l 
rnn-pro xess ionals and paraprofessionals (Reisinger, Ora -■ 
Xranrip, l97'^). Tn particular behsviourel approacbes lo 
(‘iiild treatment have emphasized the need to train social 
r- j-TQ -n i-p ^ especially pac'^nts. in the o h ild * s ns tur a 1 e hv ir o n— 
Ti.ent in order to bring about durable, gener all ze d chan.., -s in 
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npce r'.sr> r;' fn c prir'''rt'' to h-coixe elTcctive cnp.pga X- ri-tr-,. 

the public? tion oi iPtto-''-or. 
erd bullion's original v-i 'jor -j. 
^livinr ’■’’i fh Jhild c^r'^ in 19^®' *i<'aiin.lie / 97 / , !i''':"uri;-; 

for paiiento pnd for profess io'^als v'ho train parenzs lss’^' 

producpc pn i'ncx'p'^F, i 0 " rate by brhsv iour = ll 3 / o-i' 
rU-^hors seeking to iree t +he needs of the grov^’ing nuiiDev Oj 
ccnsumers of these ir.pterials. Some of "tie publics tio'' j ? >, - 
been aimed at parents in general (Alvorc , 1975) j^ecker, 

1571 ) ■while others have beer intended for use a,s r^r.dirg 
material for parents seeking specific professional guiuance. 
Some manuals focus on normal children, wherea.s many of them 
have as their targets children -with varying behavioural and 
developmental prohl-cms. Tbpics of the manuals range from 
general rearing of children to teaching of specific ibijls 
3'uch PS toileting (Aarin & Poxv, 1977 ). A more i- 3 ce'“t 
c'■^Vf= 1Qpment is the publication of manuals for proieGSionbls 
rnd paraprofess io nals ■'"o train parents , to help their oun 
Ijnchlem ch'ildren (c.v., Patterso"^, Reiu, Jones u: 

''075 ). '^hese manuals usually provide extensive caser' y *-io ns 
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Barral srcl Forth (-iQ’/B) have £urve;;ved 

and T»efio>»v/H-«>*^ /yr^jounMAii 

pprent-tr?ining mpriuplsthe ev^luptec '0^ conaucting t” l 
rp-iearoh to determine '•‘he ir usefulness rnd effloecj i” 
training pejoents. 


in' 1 


Parent training hes focused nrimerily on op:j.T-».n 
rjehhoQs, i-'ith very fei'’ papers reporting r'' 8 ;]or use o. 1 -' oii-- 
ient-bpeed techniques. Mowrer (i 95 b) ’'.forked on eirar::. 
using electric hell end pad technique for enuresis. 
study hes historical Importance in the field of Be ir.vi jur 
lierapy, IDCleon and Mandell (l966 ) used an electric resi.on- 
dent conditioning device with functionally enuretic children. 
Parent training W 3 .s m.inimal, consisting only of record¬ 
keeping of hedwettlng and instructions in the daily use of 
the apparatus to condition chllaren to awaken on full-h] cedf-r 
cues. Both frequency and severity of heawetting \,fsre most 
effectively and quickly reduced vfith the cond itio ning uevice. 
Lovihund ('19^4), and Jlement (l 970 a ,0 ) used the resporcent 
model . Ho''''’ever these studies camc' a a tiire when. Behs-V .our 
'hier'^py had ^ust bean invented and as such even siinpla 
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3'^Ul. I'-o ir'ViolTir'' ^ro 1 r 1 ■^'r ;:'Prer+£: ■‘.n O'iv- r 

■'“e 01^’T qu== - cover ^ ’''li'e oi /_ '--■e"Tiri?; ^co '-i 

1 r +“ rv rt to n ^ i.; nrn a c 'le fo . " t lu ie s v '=' r i c o r i q - ^ 

c 1 p'^rr io ■■"o of ( ^ ) tbe ■pp-Har^ Pro ooT^'J^lezci ty of ^■.P,:c :"'’l 
irvoivewent (Z ) the level of koowlec^ge arse sophi.oticP “I'o: 

Lr learrlrg tleo'ry principles acquired oy the prrer'" ; O” 

(o ) the level oi ri^'or anci eopb i s+-icp tion of the rich', r o y 
eipployed. The progrenunes reported in the publiched aruo 
unpublished llt.-^r.o ture vary from elemer !‘F'r;v c.o^''t.L-., ^ 

^10 ns geme n t for simple presenting complaints (e.g. hilli.-r , 
19^3 I Streughen, 19^4! l^olan ana Pence, 197 0; 3-roSiono, 1971 
^'herein, the extent of parental involvement v’ss iriinimr.l eoiu 
brief), to complex behaviour modification programmes lor 
severe multiple behaviour problems (e.g. hTalder, Cohen 
liaston, I9h7 ; Patterson, Cobb & B.ay, -\3lSLl. 

Vlithin these papers, parental involvement varies 
from carrj'ing out strictly defined instructions I’i hi l^ t le 
or no sys’i'emRtic learning required, to participation as s. 
co-therapist in observation, behavioural analysis, programme 
planning, and carrying out the treatment plan. 

Papers by Sloane, Johnston amd Eijou (l9‘'‘7); ’‘.'olr, 

r.isley' and fie,es (19^4 ): ^''■’’olf, hisley, Johnston, riarric : nd 
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"lU't' [ i.’ ~ i.'''' 'J ' ' ' '-'i' " .1 i-'O ■“ :■ 'j i -7 : '7' :■ ; 

1 nw n 1Y‘?n''-‘''7,''•'L' '-:i T c n'! o ~ ie r 1 ?0|,71c ir. I"’, v 

^■‘-7 fo l* th.^ -^r-;,, - ■- 
■' ‘j■’ '^05 T 7 p . Y’” j -pr-' '''"'C. t"' p ! r- '■ ’ ' ~i ' ■ 

^-nr-^io'^e 01 ' ; yo ■"r'^ U'lre s n+ hoire p'"'C net x''pq’ 

r. p?ter 5 re>TerPl be'J fvt our?"! pciriclpples. 'bne tuPpoi uji -'/L, j'; 

01 these stuuiep ’-pp thet they did not repor-r date be;;/one 
oepcr iptto T^o, ant it is difficult to assess the to 

which the change ir parental roleo did, in fact, rff^cl' uh-: 
oh j 1 dr an . 

Tl'ie si'ucies conducted by 3:usso (l9t4): '''’slsi. ' - ); 

noll=''nd (l9'^’9 ); t'^rdner, Iverson, heicovici .Lie: .-r ( '. 'R); 
’^fsgner (i9<RR) al-io have rr;e thodologicel weaknesse.-., lapoi b': ^ 
no formal data, no methods for evaluating the effects of 
treatment, lit+le detail about the actual parent tra.ining 
procedures, no at+empts to assess reliability of the parents' 
observation and fe’-' formal follow-ups. 

The studies reported by Allen and Harris 
Peine (19^9 ), beilberger, Sampen and Sloane (l958), O'lea-', 

0'leery and Becker (19^7 ) dealt with serious clinical pro'x.n,ems. 
Although these rapers have successful.ly combinea metcoc'rl;- 
gic^l rirour, parent-l respoiisibility and treatment wiuii2" 
the netural environHent in treating serious problems, the 
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TIT'P r =-po + "I y liir,i-^^C' to th-? j_rn’b''Gii, p o t pi-,. _ 

-ir','p F T-pcti •'nc l;oiti>? to'p-' 

’’ r c c^mo ■^1'’> I'l ic" o '^. -lia,: , t.'n ; -, 

■-p-P i_r Lii? ■''’FP ptill prwiiFirlly tbera pen tic a-na not 
tor prirontB sirrply carried ou-t specixled pro era n.'ie.? .-'r o 
they bad little to oo with planning pro p:r5ir]ines . A.],c :, 

ipilea to include p folloi" up, hence it le not cl-7j /r-i ’ 
ti'oined the parente were to meintein the behaviour :hr'' 
their oV'^j or +'o deal wi+h new problems ariEin,^ in the 't 

The stuay by Havlrins, letersor, Schweia ari or] 
u+ilized higher- levels of controlled metcoc-o'', 
reliability end va.lidi-'-y checks as well as a greater de-r 
of parent training employing baseline measures, multifile 
observers and reversa] to baseline procedures, Kov'evec, 
parents still were not *> Go-therapists", and they die not 
receive adequate training to enable them to formulate ano. 
carry out programmes independently. 

Spurred by early successes, other stuciec 
+0 incin.de multiple problem behaviours (Patterson & fi’cro 
-]gc;c) large programmes dealing ‘I’h.th groups tiiat uo:.!- 

t&rort ^xain^ng approach (liudsley, l9o6; iiira, iS70). 
Irorrammed instruction methods (Patterson, I''icl''esl, bovjLi- 
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J c: pp, VIhnv'v '"r.i'i l't .---.(;, •7pp,';l f-i p > r, ^ V T ' , v" • — 

ri-ppn i-’h^ Iri'jalled p"" ' rir d.?^pip 'g,;L Oits r ■ j, 

tii r d- ^r i n t j i ^ 11 3-^ ^ Ti ir j i'eldir?- r v j: o 7'*'"7( i . 'i _ ' . 

re ter dec (’eider, Goher, Breitf^r, Lestor, Eirsshi I-'drp,.-,, 
■ 19^9 (ij gutjgtic (■'’'et/jeT, Beker, Roreii R Kertir, 15''’- 
■ 19 ^ 0 ; Matiiis, l97l), nsycho tic (3arcirer, tearsrn, i3- •. - 7 

6: Bricker, i9*i8) and. school T-j^iobic (psttersor, 19 'c 7 ;. 

’■'shier, ’'hnkel, Peterson ana Korrison ('h ; ■'r/c 
’iphier (19’'^'9) discusseci Pivo boj'S i.''hose severe "o'/io ' 1'' 

hehaviour >'9s modiPieo. Tt has been demonstrs tea ,,.*7 l c 
variety of problems, forinins sn entire " sj-ndrome” of belc-/!- 
ours, can be simultaneously modified. 

Patterson and Brodsky (l966 ) reported a case, svudj 
of a boy vho had long standing problems of screamiro cijing 
aggression, enuresis, frequent kicking and biting o die-r.,. 

By modifying +he behaviours of the persons vho iz.t., . c c 
’■-'ii+'h ■*'he bo’'' a"nd teaching them re’ward and exuinction , - 
ciuj'es, the researchers v'ere able to successfully rt c-ic,- -t. 
chiid’s ur.cesirable behaviours in t?^'o 'weeks to a re ty ojed 
m mos''' ochilQX'en, C'^'her cxperimentf=rs have uo'-j h ... uU 
-■'iRcific types of behaviour problems. pattersvn, lo7d 
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* 7*' 1 1? i, r 1 ■''" V i"', f jj’ V'' "I 'H ■ ,'■■' * I '‘"‘I _ ♦ r'o 1 I . , _ ■> 

» - 1 - ' *• I ; -■ 

mcl Tiirr;? ( lb'^'^') P''"'' b-;r 1'=^-1 (ipTb) h''vn 0001+ -.yoTn i-j 1 
- n 11 'l -,']-',r-+ +'r'jn r>r1''.-t' ■>'? ‘“'.ypo;_'ouio” 

3]j'c1, J^'c; r,e'■'jpv io nrs noO-iiied •?':^' : . ' l'"'- - ■ 

^ 0110+ +r''" ^m' (K^-dge-ri, 19?^5; Pumro^' .■' Pumroi , 1b'-'9 

tpintruni hshqviour (’’■'illi^r/'s, 199‘ ), v'y_lPcL;:r'''ipi 
lour (AIIpth^ ti??rt, Buell, Harrle and VJol/, 1D'5 ), 

aggressive behaviour' (Zeilberger e t al. , 19(^9), ailJir y 
flo'dtlnfi: (O'Leary, O'Leary Sc Beclcer, 19*^7 ), as veil ec : 
vr- -ii 0, T P eVerj.dav hauie urotle'T':' (‘^^11^ Ay:''1rn', "c, 

Irisl, Jones d Robertson, 1972; Lindalej, 19^-'^'I R^ucoj , 1','7j). 
-lo’ evei, due ■''o e'^psudinv 1 iter' ti,ire , ro lir t c'v .:- 

tlve of reseercb conducted in this area. 

Sorae studies have presented data suggesiinj' rele- 
tionnhips bet.Mper parent characteristics (typ^of parents) 
ard successful parent training, e.g., Sslzinger et ol.(iS70) 
reported parent success relating to educational level , 
in te lligerce and particularly reading acillty . LrairiLrig was 
hased p riiTiSx-'ily on verbal learning of behavioural ] rinciplcs , 

Fsfi terson et al. (i972 ) found training co-:e nueau- 
cf'ted loV'er socio—econoinic parents to be difficult beC''use 
01 their l^ck of even the most ruciraentcrp ctiila no 'f .‘-.len t 
'inis end loT" aveiiebility of reinforcers. Workii'g V'l’.r 
V' rents without spouses, or ’•■orking in homas with u&mntcl 
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thr^ri ’-'ere r'eGounterp?rtc. xio'"'eV 5 r, G^iliei 
(Eirsch o: iy^9; i'-irr^, 1970) h'^ve ■'lo'^ I'ouriu f; _ ,;_r' -:_o 

ship be’b'ieen pprerts eauc!=’tion, intelligence or rocioec j'jcri 
end trRining succees. These letter stuaies L'''r- 'CeG 
(greet tqeoliinig; oi pf’rsnt Debnviours ena flii^^imizea ve rcpl 
1 “=rnln£r. 


Some ptudies torn;clly screece(d psyehoticc 
101 tz, 19‘^9 ). Ir-t'^ersor (l9'^5) se I'/eci hi,? '-'■i? 

techniques lor per.eoTis who showed no obvious signs oi' i- 
logy. Bernsl et si. (1972, p.25 ) achieved some ini‘''iGl 
■success in training a "highly urg table divorced, boroerline 
psychotic mother" but reported difficulty a.fter a few sessions 
when her "personality problems" sabotaged the success. 

Individual parent characteristics have oeen iouna 
to interact with types of training techniques to ..ur'r;-ea? 
increase (iiver,sity' (G-elfand et si., 1918). Bernal et ^1. 
(,i9bR) concluuea ■‘-hat in(ilvidup.lly tailored prograrn'C's O-'e 
reeded to deal ’»iith thi.s variability. 




'■Pt.-n ■("Ivr :;n n 1 o'■I ■■ o"r bf guQi' " ' 

^ C+ c' ■ .'■'n ^ o.- '.n (i) 

l-^riL’nln- ■■ f.si:'o "cbeP sor.ie'f'lrn'>r; Ti^cessi tc ts jio;’?-'' b i 'il^ . , 1 . 

I T“Q Vi []_ ) Pt'^ r-, 1C7. yip'ig ;; +'1'^ + It O !'l I P C fV ^ 1 fj _ i', ^ ' ' , . 

1 .-vn-iYi- -t - f'0 r'i-’o'■ -1' r r,i T +0 }, "G ■■■ 

it! ^ i>-i_6er rpiTCie pf ppr-'''"'t;s (C'leZl, 1974 /- 

Ttaini'np pppro^ches thnt Iigvp been reGo:"'ec c:’’,l- 
x*! fo r,f Tnnups vs individuRl trpininp, W:,xc'.er et . I,-, _ j 

Q;-+Pq-QX’1 e6 bsRic of s-^>jpro sches in t.:'^ ^ I'l l"' _ 

Gsrents ■’ (p ) eouostio'nal groups, (b ) individual co "’i' - 
'■Tor'S G-nc- (c) C'O-o t-col lee 1‘T>sr niTi ■' o ('‘v iconi*'e'ofa . -fni . ‘ 

( 1972 ) c^nc’Ucted per-eirb groups under vfnat they callac. '■- 
''reCo nsj.ve ■bescljlnr tuodel." O'tber i'iT.vestr--^7ors . cj' i.u 
'U’nup experrences as part of their trsinirg progrr: .'e 

Rose, 19'79). However, some groups included a purse or 
individual training (Patterson et al., 1972; Peine, 1971 ; 

Ss] linger et al. , l97 0j Walder et al. , 1969 )- Indiviuin 1 
consultations have been conduc■ted without seeing tae target 
child (Johnson, 1971; Madsen, i9h5 ). VJhere parents need 
specific ■'■raining for specific problems, incivlduai consun- 
tations provide, the needed supervrsion on a one to o're oasis 
(Eprnel et al., i 9 da; Pattf^rsnn et al., 1972 ). Hire ('ir') 
reported in a summary of *^'2 cases that individuaj. ir^^o iLiii t 
rscjuired 2 . 1 hours of professional time to ^tq]o 10 vq , 'j,. -i-. 

tTo''"j •\/iib 0 x- 0 ps nnoup tr'^^'iment averaged 3 -9 nourr- i‘ 
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Ije in? freque r.tly used pr;o ip the riiost eifectjve i.'ii :,5 

?-ppi'o 3ch. 

"^>'0 of ^he major varts'i'iors in app^o^ci's^ tj :;p]ec- 
tiorj nf Go'nt?'nt to be tanrht to pax’^rts are ; bpiov- 

ledge oi beh?viouc modification on a verbal level, -rc, tcacliing 
rc^'UPl betpvloucal ekille . 'hiene areas b 1 so vaL\, ■ 1 hi'.Oi- 
selves or v’hether they attempt to teach skills for ;e-e'?rl 
child manpg'arnent -■= pplication or for specific problem's. 

Many parents have beer trained on a vex'bel "■.rsis in 
the haste concepts of behaviour modification and socis-l learn¬ 
ing theory ( 8 »ila»j!y <988t^ Patterson et al., I97fj Psire, 1972 ), 
Some parents have been trained in verbal underata.nding of more 
epecific techniques. Parents have been taught the rules of 
e token economy system (Alvord, 1971 ) or specific steps ror 
toilet trainijiff a child (Madsen, 1965 ). Many of the rej^orueci 
case s+udies consist of the therapist offering the ps,rent 
specific verbal advice that the parent is to internalise c.na 
1 p ter ■'"ranet'er the skills into actual lehavlours (Allen d 
hprris, 1 9^6: kahler, 1969; 7eilberger et al., 1968). Another 
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h-nT-c C! 1 rr-nr ■> i-'" - 1 ., I':''?) 11 : i C-""MiL.' 

et Pi . , '^31Z ), ^■p'c! b?.Pc-phorj? c G^'ireG':ioT:!.? . 


One oi' the eucceeR i'ullj' used tecr. Lyi.: 

heP b'^en re IjO-G trrl is "nioteltng" ’''hieii involves ti'.e ..'v:.. 
ter Cl c>riinnn ! rp ti nn- the bebpyioun tija _ipri^nt is ‘‘g "■ .v; :l_ 
(Joh-ppon 'A, Broi.''n, 19^9; iPt+prson jSsodplci', -'o v., 


Tj'''’9; 3'he”iipn ‘ ---n:, 19''9; 3trsu/rvi, 190 , 4 ;. 1 . ; 

ot this "h-oGPlinTii .srprosch is s'^llec "h^bsYiourr-l l-z.':: u-rl'’ 
In which the parent urpctices the sel:pviour,s to oe usau u.:_c.ei 
direct Ruperv 1 r, ion of the experimenter before aipl^'lni t‘er 
to the child (Gittleman, 19*051 Johnson, i97i; Roo,:, 19'’9 )■ 
Bernal (i 90 g), Bernal et. al., (l972 ), and Johnson (l97i) hrye 
used yideotapes in order to give parents more explicit locus 
on their hehayiour. Some experimenters combined, many oi tnese 
techniques. Rose (19*79 ) used interviews, lectures, inc.ivic-U!?l 
instruction, discussion, behavioural home assigri'iomv, moc-el-' 
ins, behavioural ceheprsal and conirpcts with the pa an a. 


been to 
be 


One mf'ior contribution of studies in tnls arcs, .as 
eni pr i ca 11 0 emo’p sprats the I'lnctlonsl rel- ■ xo ---j-.- 
parental corti'p'mencies and ciJild behaviour. -G.^s 
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Tt' g i''urrbp-r o .T r 3 ports rev/lei-'od derlco'" ’ ■ 3 i 

"x'O ijci p-!-.r. ), " c e-i ,q no (p377 Johnson pho IIg ts (-r 1 \ 

P?''"! Iclf i (l?*70), i t-iv 0 s t i to rs i'.ove oorclud'^Q that Ij-;; pYJ-'’’ 

pgr^nt trPln-ing Is nr effpctivr- intervertior, for c'lili-'rr, 

'-'o’'r'Vor, G'Uoh .] '' thr* I'oseni-'eh h"^ ? not i rooiToi'^’t-a n. -a ^ 

ceslpn f'3? tu-G=--s (Porebsn.d ^ Atl:e‘-‘. 

Irp'?,■!_ ^ -lOT'" ; ,^*xi«B4*xiej} ^ O'i-'-'''. 

te-i si n ^er, Cr? J Irpngis, ^raniontere, l97l). -b’ *v 

iv these s+udies, the following lacunae existed : (i) 

procedures used to teach trainees to apply hehavioural toe 

ques i/jere rot deacrihed completely, precluding their ^ lal,. 

(ii) Hie studies lacked experimental controls that would 

demonstrate convincingly that changes in -trainee oehs'/iour 

uipre due to exposure to specific training procedures, I'l-C- 

Piost common experimental design among these studies iiao 

the rovorsPl design (Bae.r, Wni t— ■-v. t^i ■s lej , ), du ’ i - 

■'’PS to demons ■‘rate control oveiDjC'hlld , tieihp^-fi he r ti 

<& p f , , ’ ' ■'■ nmentation 

oontcoi over the hehaviour of 
'^e.g., the ■n-'’'rente\ (ill) 
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-.-T-jphIp ri'finsurof O'oI'’?n 1" rv :.ni,* '-1 vruPTic? bv - ^' 

o .'.--Mjit -> r 1;oolM-'-nc-_ To a'^.v^'‘of e : l oceeRi'ul ti'-'atwi:! - 
r.rnrr;.^^ir,iije , Q7^9 TT^uF.'t bp Gnr'CRr'‘'ec ■'>'1 Vb o t Ippst tbroo 'jO-: 
re9Ul ts : t'ir?f, the triitinl n^qulsi-jon of n ueb'-v loo 
■_i>!:r-iiTo j .STGTnci, +he o TO T ion r foaf cbF'"'‘a '"o ' ' f'■ oo’; 

outojbo tbe trfi.atnie'nt and +bii’i, the I’islntengnce of ./'Ov.Te 
oven time in settings outside treetment (3per, b’ol j- o. i.i, t t o 
-19'°*' BanduT!^, ^3^9, l97'o). 3-eneral laation of trainee -jlrrlls 

Gouid also dePonstrated b;- shoving that aitej-' trann’n- ■ or 
completed, the trainee could teach the same child different 
responses i.e. ffe^oer^liza tion of skills across different 
G'^i^d target behaviours. lerteraliza tion end me intenor ce lo 
not occur na hirallj' without special intervention. "Getiers-- 
lization must be progra^mmed rather 1han expected or lamented" 
(Beer, Wolf & Risley, 19^18, p. ‘?7 ). 

A few investigators have attempted to analyze train¬ 
ing procedures used either to teach initial acquisition of 
behaviour-modification techniques (Bricker, Morgan & Grabovjski, 
1972; Brown, Montgomery & Barclay, 1969» Cooper, Thomson t- 
Beer, 1970; Herbert & Baer, 1972 ), or to ma intain behavioural 
skills already developed through previous training (Katz, 
Johnson & Gelfand, 1972; Panyon, Boozer & Morris, 1970). 

Hone of these investigations, however, attempted to demons¬ 
trate that trainees acquired generalized skills as a resalu 
of training. 




ion 


.successful sppli ca tion o f behaviour-mocilicr 
feehuiques in hoaies . Gl.sssrootns, and : r? titutio nal setl.Lrur 
lies s+imulsted interpst In the experiment'! Rral; 7 sis of pccje- 
oures th't mi^ht be used to teech parents, teachers, auL o nc-rs 
to ppply hoose techniques ■^hemselves. 

Experimental analysis of parent training px’ 0 G-'-"jiae 3 
for teaching behaviour mocification techniques has Cojusoo on 
the effects of verbal instructions (e.g., Gossairr et ""i ,. 

1973; Katz, Johnson, & Gelfand, 1972 ) and feedback (Goo;,or. 
IhoiriBor & Baer, 1970; Panyan et. al. ^ 1970; Parsorijcn, 

O' Bear, 197-^1; Qullitch, 1975). The stucies ofv;r'jr' xn.' a 
tior.vS indicate that simply telling teachers, for example, n, 
pay attention to desired classroom behaviour is no t 1:1 ^ to 
induce them to do it or to continue doing it, unless ii'iner-.o te 
reinforcement or feedback is provided for their desireo ;_cx + or- 
mance. Peedhack or knowledge of results can be effective for 
the initial training of hehaviour-mod if ica tion skills (e._., 
Gboper et.al., 1970), as well as for improvement and mainte¬ 
nance (e.g., Panyan et al.., i970). Modeling is often one of 
several components of behevioural training programner. 

Glads+one & Sherman, 1975; Ringer, 1973 5 W'&tzel, 197CJ r-^u 
train-'lng programmes for psychotherapists (e.g., Plnns;; , p -3; 
Strupp ic Jenkins, 1933), but analysis of its indepenco loi 
affect on specific tri°inee responses has received lit bit 
One study (Glads+one «. Spencer, 1977 ) soU'Lb 


PI 1 te 1-io n. 




to evnliiste the effects of tnodel's dereonstra tio'n of u'zse- 
ccotlngsrit praise or the praise of live nertel r;t-- -z: 
GorrseHo i?s while they corcuctea hygiene training sestn-jiio 
^.'ith s'^verely retecded children. i!he liiiiitstion of tliip "nucj- 
1 as that it did not evelu^te whether the counsellor's c]:ill 
in contingently praising correct hygiene responses lui^rovod 
tho se re spon se s o r no t. 

In recent years, attempts have been made to evaluate 
parent tra ining techniques (e.g. loleys, lostsr d. Oartelli, 
Koegel Rincover, 1977 ). In the study connucteu ty 
Loleys, et.al., I97''i group parent txaining program!,e '-rs 
applied in an ana.log sltu8‘*-ion to five mothers of learning 
disabled chil.dren to assess its effect upon three classes 
of verbal responses i.e. reinforcements, commands and ques¬ 
tions. The training was conductea in two phases. Bie first 
phase, lecture-role-playing, employed written materials, 
lectures and roleplaying as training techniques. The second 
phase, feedback, utilized post-interaction feedback from 
experimenters, self recording from audiotapes and recording 
of other parent child interactions. Behavioural measures 
after the fir,st phase showed small changes from baseline, 
’'’hile the same measures taken a.fter the feedback purse revea¬ 
led significant differences for each of the target bchsviou-rs. 
lehavioural cha-^gr^s observed at the end of training were 
ralntpined over a 3^ i'e<=k follow up. The results EUggL'i'i/ 




ttiat Bltbougb other training techniqucG niBir increase I'r :--ntsl 
Itnn''” 1 eti o r to’’' to T'e ei_o■‘"•a, inunpaia be fsedl>ack on'i rj c 1 j.- 

recordips e[.pepr r-oeBSPry to ensure the acquisition otjiose 

T'^SpO 

(l97^) found video tepeo modeling couxdIic t .th 
roleplpyiin^ to he superior to either a v'ritten pressrtstior 
or a lecture hut not superior to videotaped modeling alone. 
Pianalctgn-n, Adams and Ibrafcand (i979 ) found videotaped raod-ling 
superior to v/rittan presents tion with lecture and relcpltiing 
falling in between these niethods in effectiveness. O'l'e'':, 
’•hhoney, Horton, and Tamer (l979 ) 2 nd C'Lell, Kru-, G'Q'iii 
and Kpsnetz (ig«0 0 ) found videotaped moceling coupled ti bli 
0 brief live indivioupl check out to he superior to 1 Lv 
i”cdeling combined ■'''ith roleplayed rehearsal. They also sound 
■‘■he vioeotape alo^ne to he superior to the vr i tten me nuai. 
Other presentations they compared, such as written manual 
plus brief Individual check out, audiotape, audiotape plus 
brief individuaX check out a.hd live modeling with rehea.rsal 
fell intermediately in effectiveness hetu'een the written- 
manual and videotaped modeling presentations. However, 
O'hell, Krug, Patterson, and Paustman (l980 h) could no t 
replicpte these differences In treatment methods when train¬ 
ing included a ■written rake-home rr.-.oual for all perern-'. 

These studies had a variety of shortcomingo . -iie 
(1 971 ) study assessed only in-clinic, short-berm P= 




skil-T- s "vl.r? p.n nu.d.lo "teped. btipXo^ub ou+coine inessuiry. 

The i'l^lwCL.^pn et r 1., (l979 ) s t-ua;y mixed the media a^pr-oL of 
the ptud]/ by having b questioji ptiiP answer period tor all 
groups ^na d-Jd not assess -^he details of the parent skill or 
outcome measure. The O'Xiell et al., (1979; 19 80 a) stiuies 
did rot include long-term, ir—home measures or obse^'Ve b c' th 
the parents and their children. I-Ione of the above stucies, 
except O'Dell et al, (l9SO b), included materia.ls for in-home 
training; and none attempted to assess outcome in terms of 
changes in the child's behaviour. 

Study conciuc+ed by Koegel et b 1, (l977j, aimec to 
assess and train teachers in the generalized use of bc-uaviour 
modification with autistic children. However, the tri'inirig 
procedure was a package involving the use of modeling, feec.- 
back, and training manuals. The limitation of this study 
was that It did not do s. component analysis and as such It 
can not be held with conv iction'which components did/didn't 
contribute to the resulis. It has been suggested that a 
component analysis of thja or any other parent/teacher 
training programme might lead to interesting pesuits (randu] 
197>^; Sasdi-n & Moyer, 1976 ). It is possible that certain 
components influence acquisition of the techniques and o tu e 
influence generalization . 

One such study (Koegel, G-lahn & Nieminran, 1&'7B) 
using !=utistic children was reported doing fine-grain 




functional analjEis of various useful coTnponents irvolvea in 
narental tra inir^ techniques that not oni^ ehoveu ci 
ness in terms of the pare'^ts (of autjs+ic children) requiring 
the behaviour mocif ice tioskills but also benelicio] clunges 
in tb'’ child's (pu+istic) behaviour. Ho‘'-'(=Vf=r, in th‘^ e rua; , 
the role of specific instruction was not stuaiea, nor ^^n'crc- 
lization over s long tinie of follow up v;as done ■' onlq genere- 
lization of behaviour modification skills acquired by parents 
over new child target behaviours was studied in this article. 


Summary Of The Literature Review' : 


Tt is evicent from the above review of lite .n'‘"ure 
that the general field of training parents in behaviour modi- 
ficetion ■'"i th varieties of child problems has becoite ver^ 
expanded and advanced as regards implementation oi teci-.cologj 
and methodology. However, the following research areas are 
Worth further research : 


(l) Hurther research should be carried out to see whether 

programmes that emphasize actual behavioural learning and 
tailored programm.es are able to produce results in ^ 
wider range of parents as compared to verbal learning 
approaches ? 


( 2 ) lUrther work should be conducted to 
measures of generalized perforreance 


demons tv a te r1 ia hie 
^'1 


tr-'' 1 c 




repul t of +rpiriric<; -^crons different child target henrr/iGurs 
Pnd over ^-ii . at foiiov up. 

( 5 ) Research ehoulc. be cerriea out to find out nhethav vorhcl 
ire-ruction '^Inr^ in rui.'ioi^rt Tor tralrlu? o?: im-o l "Li¬ 
re -o rc^iTie n+ a-.ic/er feeohPck should be coupled 'ith it 
for the ini-*' 1^1 training of behaviour modification. 

(4 ) Whether modeling: is more effective than verbal insiruc- 
tion for trpinir.g psychotherapists. More attenttor oiould 
he given in Rnpl.io.is of its independent effect on s-ieoi iic 
trainee responses. 

( 5 ) liirther research is needed to find out vhlch com_ o'i::n 'ge 
of parental training influence acquisition of In ni- 

ques and yhlch influence generalization. 

(<^ ) R-esearcheB should atm at finding out the role of specific 
instruction In parent training. Also, generalization 
over a long time of follow up should he further studied. 

Training Parents of Mentally Subnormal Ohlldren As Behaviour 

I'Co dl t i gr- a . 


Despite the increasing use o.f behaviour modixica- 
+ion techniques, expe rimental demon s-tr at ions of effective 
programmes ■'"o teach behaviour modification skills to "tSie 
pamnts of m entall:v subnormal children are scarce. An 
effective tra ining programme consists of accomplia^^n.ng e.t 




le^st t'A'O thirigs. lirp-* , teach a per'ion to use speciJic 
-orocedures to troo.ily/'*■='ac"behaviour that be or sho co’^'^u 
not teach "before training-. Second, estp'olish a set of 
Euificten+ly General to allo’'-'' the person to teach different 
PpVi'^'^riours +o different people/children. 

A numher of shiuies published in the last decade 
in eeneral, leave little douht that parents, school ’ tea c"'iers, 
vard attendants and o +hers can successfully use hehaviour- 
iBodification procedures ■''-hen supervised cy^ experienced ueua- 
vloural engineers (e.c., Hose, 1974 5 ’‘^atson, 1972; ’fetson. 
■Gardner S; Sanders, 1^-7 0 "^he priroa ry purpose of tbcce 
stud-ies, however, was no+ +o anaiy'se the training px’oceuures 
themselves, "but to sho'" that people other than experienced 
"behavioural engineers could use the iEchniques successiu"'ly. 
These studies did not demonstrate that particular Training 
proQedures changed trai'nee "behaviour or that trainees acquired 
generalized skills as a result of training. Only one s"hidy 
(Gladstone & Sherman, 1975 ) evaluated ■'.•/hether a set of train¬ 
ing procedures consisting of video-taped Eiodeling, rehearsal 
end corrective feed"bPck vould teach persons Id use "behaviour 
modification techniques teach a retarded child. The study 
also examined '\*'hether a person to trained to apply sp'seij-ic 
■*'echniques to teach one child a particular response, could 
apply the same teo^-n'^.a ue s ’’"o teach a difiere'bt chiln a aiffe 
iv-jn+ poapo-nse v-ithou" further professional help. i*ovjevex, 





the limitations of this study was thet it did not tY"' ‘■^to 
how ge'oersl were r'^per+oiros that the trainees d;7 f c. eu 

i.e. gener^^lizp tior. "cross several child behaviourE/cl'i]d 
target tasks and gereralis,a tion over tinie i.e. iollow n.i,,. 

The second limitatin-n of +he study was that it diG . 0 : ; 'flyKe 
the separate effectiveness of the individual coiiiijonirrr or 
the training package : "^h? vidotspe, rehearsal, and c'ri-.^tive 
feedback and praise. In the interest of developing b ore 
economical training programme, it would be important .p :i^zv 
the minimum necessary combination of training techniqVd". that 
could not only produce acquisition of critical behavic'o 
modification skills in the parent but also proouce ge.'orrlized 
skill in the parent so as to enable h.ira/her to tesch '' / - 
mentally subnormal child ever new tasks without proie .-1 ic ieI 
help. Practically st=>tec, the question that reedve +0 be 
answered is ■ which parent training technique is relatively 
more economic, efficient and least expensive in terms of 
professional time required vis-a-vis the immediate and long¬ 
term results from the patient's and his/her family's vlewi^oint. 

Review of Literature In India 

The problem of mental subnormalcy is incrcaping 
^•'ith the growth of the population, particularly m Tnc ls 
v’herein 0 hif^r factors such as illiteracy) superstitious, 

P’T PQ .^yioppH-j^ong about men''"»l sub'^ormalGy , lack of a^jcropriaite 




services for mentally sulnomsls i.s. training institutions' 
rrp prpv?l°nt sic^^ ty -^ia^ the mejor pre'clem of ';:q,u 1' "ion 


e-^plos ■ion' . The figures of inciderice of M.R. in Irdis 
etout ^5 to mill to-or-, civ^ve lence rate 3'= 1iVt 
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of mciii 


mGlcy at the precise rnnrnent of inai'riage, are still tchini 
pl-^ce, due to lack of inforniption in public in general, the 
mentally subnormals should Infact be sterilized to stop tae 
average haticnal T.Q, from sliding dovn (Singh h Kausij^ii. 
1980 ). 


Kental subi'o rn'^Icy is 'not exclusivel' a i.e' '.lU'. 
problem. It is, in feet overwhelmingly an educstio'ns i. 
psychological and soci'^l prob3.e!n. "The " treatmer.'b" ±ir rue 
mentally subnormals is stimulation and educstio'n from nie 
earliest possible moment +o develop to the possible utiuost, 
their limi'bed potentipl. Mental ability grows when r.oux'ished 
by love, care and appropria'be training. To check any further 
deterioration from neglect, the paren'Cs of mentally subnormals 
have to be incorporated in the -training of mentally subnormals, 
especially -'■he pare-r^ts of young subnormal children since 
ir-telll gence can be pharply affected in the envirn'nuont of 
the child (even the m^^n-^eiiy suhnormal child) during tne 
oerly chiidhooc; 1.°, first f-'ve formative years, is 

cevoin of s-^imula tio n . 




Lespite the crucial need, for improving the lathe tic 
condition of the through parental train¬ 

ing, not much work '’ppears to have heen done in this area in 
Indi«. file procedure that ’-'rs usea by the present investi¬ 
gator +0 purvey in "^rdic was as follows : (i) let'crr were 
written to the various important mental health and 

training institutions, (ii) some of these 
institutions were visited, (iii) personally talksc v'ith 
other professionals, and the present investigator also 
attended the 'Pirst Combined Asian Regional And Oommonwealth 
Congress For the Scier.-^ific Study Of Mental Leficioncj'' held 
at Bangalore, India from May 4 to 8, 1981. The overall 
information gained regarding the state of service provided 
to the India could he summarized a,a 

follows : In most institutions/centres, the parental train¬ 
ing of parents of the being done but 

by Verbal means only and the format is didactic lecture 
addressed to a group of parents as a whole; the substance 
of these lectures was general, global, sometimes vague. 

Thus., in our child guidance clinic, the parents were either 


’‘'’’aires of insti+r ■^■'o nR/cenires are bei’^g purpi >-v-: 1' 3 Xg!'. 0 -«q 
he re . 




inen+ally retarded. The parents of mentally retsrdea 2 ' 11 cren 
c?r form tbpmeeives into groups. Thaoe g:roujs sr’' r "t, 

discuss the prohlems that come up io them and thus ' '-■i-ir 
previous e^rpec isnce, .guide the new cases to a frui •'■.tul cjlu- 
tions. The parents p=*rticipp biou ir semce.s tos’ "U, 

retarded thus plays an important role. 

In, the previous decade, the 'federation for the 
Welfare Of 'Ehe Mentally Retarded (ftnyiR) In India, hac brought 
out some service-oriented puhlications in the area oi parental 
training (e.g., 'A Home Training Manual' hy Mrs. loo"i A. 
Plumber ana 'A Special Issue has been published in L''-e't of 
Fl'MR for parents of Retarded persons - - 'iol. 1S7:). 

Ho Work has been found reported, till date, in 'toe 
area of parental training through operant procedures (ucaa- 
viour modification) even on survey of the Indian Jouncil Of 
Social Science Research (IGSSR) Abstracts. 

As such, the present work, can perhaps be aecepted| 
as tbe first effort in India to carry out a scientific/ 
research-oriented study of parental training teenriquac .2 long 
the principles of behaviour modification, to train pacenLe 
of ' ^ ■ 

"’’'he rurpose of irvestiration was 20 , -tci.r-- 

tioa‘'ly evaluate the impact of various parental tra ■ : 3 rg 




techniques on raanagetnent skills of parents, and In tunn 
behev lour che ngc s in ths i r ' ch ildr ■= n 

Plso to Verify end replicate the findings of esrliei ''o 
in ^'his are? n different culture, po]:uiB tion &r.u n; ' hi 




Chapter III 


Method and Procedure 


'^stead of studying a thousand rats for one hour each, or a 
hundred rats for ten hours each, the investigator is likely to study one 
rat for a thousand hours". 


-B. F. Skinner, Operant Behavior. 
In W.K. Hong (ed.) Operant 
Behavior: Areas of Research and 
Application. New York 
Appleton - Century-Crofts, 

1966, R 21, 





emo'fclonal and intellectual functioning. Based on these 
preliminary findings, the provisional diagnosis _ 

■was made by the psychiatrist and then the case 
was referred to the clinical psychologist for confirming the 
diagnosis through intelligence (IQ) testing and determination 
of child's level of functioning and future management. Vniere 
from, the cases were referred to the present investigator who 
tested the IQs' of the testable children from the relevant 
performance intelligence testa such as 'Alexander's Pass 
Along Test, ' 'Seguin Ibrtn Board Test' etc. Per such childre 
who were non-tes table, 'Tredgold's Developmental Schedule' 
was used to obtain the developmen'tal age level of the child. 
Also, the parents were interviewed to obtain relevant infor¬ 
mations about the child's level of funotioriing and proforma 
(Appendix - 3 ) for each case was filled »4-p for detailed 

analysis. 

Each case of ■ referred to the 

present investigator by the Child Guidance Clinic of the 
Dept, of Psychiatry of B.H.U. was taken up except when the 
parents of the case living in the far off village expressed 
the It inability to come regularly to the Child Guidance 
Clinic. Three mother-child pairs dropped out in the midst 
of the study because "the families had change of jobs and 
moved out to distant cities, whereas one mother-child pair 
had to he dropped out from this Study because, at the time 




of initial testing she was non-testable but vaguely rated as 




on Tredgold Development Schedule and hence 


included in the present Study hut, later on when her hyper¬ 
activity reduced due to drugs prescribed from the Child 
Guidance Clinic Psychiatrist, she could perform Seguin Form 
Board a.nd obtain a "Borderline’' I.Q. 


Characteristics 


In the final stage, nine mother-child pairs parti¬ 
cipated in the present investigation. The primary focus of 
the Study was on teaching the mothers certain key behaviour 
modification skills, and to note changes in their and their 
childrens' specified target behaviours. The latter became 
the valid proof of the relevant skills acquired by the mothers 


The mothers ranged in age from twenty-"two years to 
fifty-two years and all had completed atleast a high school 
education. They all belonged to urban area and their socio¬ 
economic status was middle class. At the time of this study, 
the mothers did not have any knowledge and training in beha- 
Vlou#» n^DdifIcation. These mothers were not randomly selecte' 
they were the first nine mothers to express cooperation and 
eagerness to receive training but were randomly al]»tted to 
different time-lags as part of procedural requirement of 
multiple baseline design used in this Study. 




Sees ions 


Three types of experimental sessions ■were conancted: 

(i) child/suhject training sessions. 

(ii) parent/mother training sessions. 

(iii) Observatlon/evaluation/reeordlng sessions. 

Mothers conductEd the ' Child-training sessions ' at 
their home for approximately 15 minutes once a day, seven days 
a week, at a fixed time, in each phase of this investigation. 
Only the mother and the chlld/suhject were present in these 
seas ions. 


The ' parent/mothen Training session ’ -was held once 
in each phase hy the investigator except for the baseline 
phase. The duration of 'parent/mother training session’ was 
approximately minutes. In this session, only the investi¬ 
gator and the mo 'ther-child pair were present. These sessions 
were held either at child’s/suhject's home or in the clinic 
i.e., for the study which was conducted at the home of the 
mother-child pair, the session was held at their home (mostly 
in the living room of the family), and for the cases where 
the Venue was the clinic, the session ■was conducted in ihe 
office of the present investigator. 




^ O'b 3Q x*v 9~tj io y\/ 6V&.11J.3 "b i.o ti/x* 6 Go r d.l.Ti^ s 65 sio ns ^ 
were the sessions in which data were collected - the ottier 
sessions being the intervention sessions. There were conduc¬ 
ted three (consecutive) observa tion/evalua tion/re cording 
sessions in and towards the end of each phase including the 
baseline phase, either at the home or in the clinic accorciing 
to the pre-fixed venue set for the given mother-child pair. 

The duration of each observation/evaluation session was 
approximately 15 minutes. The investigator serving as one 
of the observers, a second observer, the mother, and the child 
were the only persons present during the observation/evaluatio 
sessions. Ifowever in some ohservation/evaluation sessions, a 
third observer was also present. The step-clock, the id cord¬ 
ing data sheets and pen were used by tbe three observers to 
record the specified behaviours of the given mother-child/ 
subject pair. 

The Terms Used 

The operational definitions of the five basic com¬ 
ponents of operant/liehavtoural engineering used in the present 
work are given below 



1 , Disorlmlnatory Stimulus (*'S”) : 

The Verbal instruction/command to the child issued 
after securirg eye-coritaet with the child. 

2 . Prompts/priming : 

Physic 4^v erbal help given to the child/subject to 
emit or start the desired child/subo ect target behaviour 
within five seconds of the delivery of S'^. 

3. Shaping ; 

Shaping involves breaking the target behaviour down 
inlD a sequence of very small steps;to reward Successive 
approximations of the target behaviour until the child/sub^ect 
finally responds correctly and completely, lb earn a reward, 
each response must be at least as good an approximation as 
the previously rewarded response. 

4. OonaegUences • 

A pat on the child's/subject's back or cbeek or 
hugging of the c hild/suhi ect by the mo then/investigator, 
smile, nodding, saying "Q-ood** and wVery Good" etc., and 
giving a bite of hlsouit given to the child/subject soon 
after the desired response. 




5 . A Trial : 


A >'tripl" meant each small attempt of teaching the 
child, with a distinct "beginning and a distinct end and some 
fixed inter trial interval o f "no-training" . 

Definition Of The term "Phase" : 

A " phase " was defined (labelled) according to what 
happened in a given period of time while conducting the 
present investigation. Each phase of the study fulfilled 
some purpose of the design and the duration of every phase 
was governed hy the design of the s"tudy. Any given phase, 
except for the 'Baseline' phase (M.O.M.) to be described 
separately, began with one mother training session of 
instruction or demonstration (as the case may be), followed 
hy seven sessions of child training by the mother at home, 

and ended with three consecutive evaluation sessions. With 

\ 

Implementdtlon f each new intervention l.e,, mother training 
technique, the ohgolng phase changed. 

The Baseline !^hase/Mo then's Own Method (M.O.M.) 

In the "beginning of this phase, the mother was 
simply instructed to tesnh the child/subi)e of ^ specific task 




U8ing her o'wn meiiiod, for seven days, 15 minutes dsii,y, 
following which (i.e., after seven days of mother training 
her child at home ), three consecutive evaluation sessions 
were conducted, concluding the phase. There "then, the next 
phase started i.e., 'The Phase of Specific Instruction’. 

Ihe Phase Of Specific Instruction 

In this phase, a brief write up on necessary 
'General Rules’' and clear specific instructions, "tailored” 
to fit into -the specific needs and deficiiB of the individual 
mother-child pair, geared at teaching the mother, the hey 
behaviour modification skills namely : delivery of discriml- 
na-tory stimulus (S^), prompts, shaping, delivery of contingent 
reinforcing consequences and discrete trials, were 

written out, explained and given over to each, mother fo^ “the 
specific child targe! task, were to he followed hy the 
child's/suhjec t' s mother during the experimental phase 


In case of STUDY-2, 
ded for some moiher 
4 weeks (time lag) 
acr os s mo ther s. 


the Baseline (M.O.M.) Phase was exten- 
child pairs for 2 weeks, 3 weeks and 
to ensure the multiple "baseline design 


These 'General Rules' were reminded o^ Jaae ) 

the start of each phase after the M.O.M. (Baseline phase;. 




callsli "SpBcifio Ins‘true "tioio” phase for seven child tiraiiilng 
sessions (for seven days) a t home, following which three 
evaluation sessions were held, thereby concluding the phase. 
The new phase namely; 'The Phase Of Specific Demonstration' 
began (if required) thereafter. 

The Phase Of Specific Demonstration 

The phase of Specific Demonstration consisted of 
one mother training session in the beginning of the phase 
involving a reminder to the mo tier of the "General Rules" 

, ’ and live specific 
demonstration by the investigator to show to the mo tier how 
to Use behaviour modification skills e. g., delivering the 
correct SP, prompt, shaping, rewarding the chlld/suboect in 
a discrete trial. In fact, the specific Demonstration 
involved demonstration of the very same procedure of delivery 
of , prompts, shaping, s5t and discrete trial as already 
described in the phase of Specific Instruction. Each Speci¬ 
fic Demonstration phase involved one mother training session, 
consistirjg of five demonstration trials and lasted for 15 
minuiEs. The mother used the demonstrated procedure at home 
during her 15-minute's 'Ohild training sessionseffor seven 


■ Speoifio Demonstration can no t be shown except through 

Ideo tape s which was not used in the present investigation. 




days (seYen sessions). Bie phase of Specific Demons tra. bion 
concluded v/ith three consecutive evaluation sessions after 
seven child-training sessions. 

The Baseline Pbase/Mp ther' s O'wn G-eneralizatlon Test (i-'-.O .G.l!. ) 

The phase of Base line/'Mo ther's Own Generalization 
Test' (M.O.G.T.) was same as the Baseline phase (liother's 
own Method i.e, M.O.M. , as in this phase also the mother was 
not trained through any mo ther-tra ining technique e,g., 
Specific Instruction or Specific Demonstration etc.) except 
for the purpose of this phase namely; to check/test whe ther 
or not the mother, after her ' Specific Training' in 
Experiment-I, could generalize to train/teach the child/ 
suh^ect new child target task. This phase consisted oi 
simple Verbal advice to the mother to teach the child/suhject 
the new child target task for seven days involving seven 
session, each session of fifteen minutes daily. This phase 
also concluded after three evaluation sessions. However, in 
the case of STHDY-z, the Baseline/M. 0 . G. T. phase vas extended 
(as the Baseline/M. O.M. phase) for some mother child pairs 
for 2 weeks, '5 weeks and 4- weeks (according to the time lag 
assigned to each mother-child pair) to ensure the multiple 
Baseline design across mothers. 




The Phase Of Q-eneral Insiaructlon Plus Specific Instruction 
(g.T. A.S.I.) 


In this phase, the mother i-jas reminded of the 
'General Rules' prefer Ibotnote No.7, also Appendix S' ) to 
he followed -while training (as in 'Specific Ins-truction' and 
'Specific Demonstration' phases) and 'General Instructions 
Plus Specific Instructions' (G.I.A.S.I.) geared at teaching 

the mother "the basic general principles of behaviour raodifi- 

0 

cation i.e., delivery of discriminatory stimulus (6-), 
prompts, shaping, contingent delivery of the reinforcing 
consequences and discrete -trials were written, explained 
(through about 60 minutes lec-ture by the investigator) and 
given to the mother to be followed during "the G.I.A.S.I. 
phase. The specific Instructions (i.e., the specific/ 
concrete example for applying the general principles of 
behaviour modification) differed from one child target task 
to the other according to the child's level of skill. 5he 
question in -this phase called "G. I.A.. S. I." was "bo see if the 
Child's/gubject'a mother could assimilate within herself the 
general principles of behaviour modification so as to herself 
deduce specific behaviour modifica.-tlon programmes to train 
her child (the subject) in ever new -target behaviours without 




sny further help fron iiie Investigator/therapist i.e. profe¬ 
ss tonal, After the mother training session (consisting ol 
' Ct. T, A. S. I, ' ), the mother used the I. proceoure at 

home for seven days, 15 minutes daily, teaching her child, 
the child target task, following which three evaluation 
sessions were conducted. Thereafter, the mother vjas assigned 
a new child target task and was merely asked to teach the 
child the given task for seven days. following the seven 
child training sessions, three evaluation sessions were held 
to assess the mother's success in training the 2nd child 
target task following G-.I. A. S. I. Next, the mother was given 
the third child target task and was asked to teach the task 
to her child in seven child training sessions. The mother 
taught the child for seven days and then the three evaluation 
sessions were held. If the mother was successful in training 
three consecutive child target tasks all by herself without 
(further) professional telp, the study was terminated for 
that mo 1her-chlld pair and the pair was put on follow up. 

Definitions Of Qhe Terms : 'Specifics Training* And 
'Generalization Training' :- 

The term 'Specifics Training' represented the 
parental training tsohnique, whether ins true tlonal/didac tic 
or live demonstration, illustrating the use of hehaviour 
roodifloa tlon skills by giving concrete example involving one 






child large "t laslc. Ho'wevez’, under the 'terni 'Heneraliza lion 
'gaining' Ihe psrenla] training -technique explicated the 
general principles of behaviour modification skills in addi¬ 
tion to giving about one (mother child pairs ?¥ 2 through 
9) or two (mother child pair ^ i) illustrations of hov the 
general principles could he used in specific cases of child 
target tasks. 

The following terms have been used interchangeably 
in this study : 

(i) Observation sess lo na/evaluation sessions/and recording 
sess ions. 

(ii) Parent/Mb ther training Session. 

(iii) Ohild/Subject training sess ions. 

(iv) Target beh aviours/t asks/ek ill s . 

(v ) Observers/recorders . 

These terms have been defined in relevant sections 
under the captions ** Seas ions" ; "Target behew iour s" and 
’’Observation procedure", 

PIAF OF STUDY 

STUDY-1 Consisting : EXPERIMEJrT-I & EXPERIMENT-11 
STUDY _2 Consisting : EXPERIMENT-I & EXPERIMENT-II 


The overall 'Plan of Study' is concisely presented 




ir'Chsrt No . 1 ' . 'The present investigation, consisting of 
STiLY-i (conductea on mother-child pair 1 ), one 
(conducted on nother-child pairs i=f 2 through ?¥ S') "'co 
planned and conouctec in stop step st\<le, ag is na tare 1 
in an applied c'’inic = l research ■ questions en'erom.^ ._'i, 
ixper iirient-I of SlULY--! dictated the planning of Sxperinien i-II, 
the questions emerging from Experiment-II of STUliY--], deter- 
irined the planning of Experlment-I of STUI/Y-2, and the 
questions emerging from Sxperiment-I determined the design¬ 
ing of Experiment-II in STUDY-2. 

The investigator manipulated three incapenclent 
variables namely 'Specific Instruction (Intervention-1 ); 
'Specific Demonstration' (Intervention-a ); and 'General 
Instructions A.nd Specific Instructions, abbreviated ixs 
G-.I.A.S.I. (Intervention-3 ), to find out the useful beha¬ 
vioural technology 'which could produce not only acquisition, 
but (more importantly) generalization and also maintenance 
(through follow up) of behaviour modification skills learnt 
by mothers. 


Although the titles Experiment-1 and Experiraent-II 
are given in STUDY- 1 , yet Experiment-! was extended, up to 
Experiment-II, i.e,, Experiment-IT was part of Experiment-I. 

It wrs conducted in continuation 'to Experiment-I. STUDY-- 1 , 
Experiment-! (Specifics training through Intsrvention-1 and 2) 




v.'ps desigred to te^ch the mother hov,» to te^ch her eubnjr-trl 
child, the specific child ter set tsslca. Hxc erinier t-IT (G-_-nc- 
i-pllKetion tc^=i'nlri<?; through Tnterv er tior\-5 ) '-'es deci''ii=,_ h 
ffisxitnize the probebility of o-eneralizetior of skills -cqulreu 
oy the mother over differert, nev child trrs-et behrv ^. 

STULY_2 -was plaTrned for and conaucted to outeir 
general! z a tior and also to ascertain i.e,, to answer ^iie 
research question, whether the generalization being prciuced 
was due to lTiter'Vention-3 namely general Instructions Ana 
Specific Instruction' or due to non-specific factors working 
ov er ti me . 

STUDY-i : EXfERII'TBNT-1 & aXI’ERBSYI-II 
THE SXP5RIMENT-I 

method 

S ample 

The participants of this Study were the Child/ 
Subject, here called "S.A,», and the Child's mother, consti¬ 
tuting the mother-child pair // 1. Their screening criteria 
and sample characteristics have been explicated under the 
main heading of 'Selection of Subjects' and 'Sample Charac¬ 
teristics' of the present Chapter III. 

Sessions and Setting 5 

All the sessions i.e. 'Child training sessions', 
'mother training' sessions and the 'observation sesatons' in 
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the case of mother-child pair ¥¥ 1 , receiving the sessions 
at their home, were conducted in the living room of the 
family. 

The investigator who also served as one of the 
observers, a second observer, the mother and the child '■''re 
the only ones present during observation sessions. However, 
in some of these sessions, a third observer wa,s also present. 
During the 'mo ther-training session', the investigator, the 
mother and the chila were the only, ones present. The 'Clhild- 
trainlng sessions ' were conducted by the mother daily, about 
l5 minutes per session, i seven days a week, and only tae 
mother and the child were present at the place of training. 

V/henever for some unforseen, sudden reason, the mother could 
not hold a child-trainlng session, that day was regarded " zer-o” 
and the on—going phase continued until the seven child- 
training sessions were not completed hy the mother. 

De sign 

The experimental design used in Study- 1 , with 
mother-child pair ¥¥ 1 , was the one befitting the single 
case design in olinical setting, namely multiple-baseline 
design (B a.er et al. , 1968; Hersen & Barlow, 1976; Risley & 
Baer, 1973 ) with time lags across behaviours. Since the 
e ffects of training procedures for the trainees (mothers) 




may Dot reverse readily, it is more appropriate to use a 
multiple “baseline desig;n (Baer et.al., instead oi 

’'Reversal . The time lags were used not only for 

experimental intervention on mother's but also the child's 
target behaviours; the specific child target behaviour was 
kept constant while the time lags were being used in the 
context of the mother's behavioural repertoire, fereover, 
to check for the o rder effect favouring one training technique 
over the other, the order of implementation of different 
parent training techniques was reversed in the context of 
one of itie child target task. Tests of two types of genera¬ 
lization : Regarding mother's ability to generalize the 
acquired skills across different stimulus situations , that 
is, the new as-yet-untralned child target behaviours; and 
over time . that is, retention through follow up time period 
was done at three monfiis and six months Intervals. 

The Variables : 

The following diagram displays the various 
variables in 1he present work. 





The Variables 


^ Independent () IJ Dependent (J Olhe Won Specific, 0 

Q Yarigbles Q Q Variable Q 0 Controlled ( 

I 1 0 Variable a 0 

I f - ^ - 
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parent training 
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skills for 
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0 Organismic 0 1 
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tra ining her 
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child e.g., 

Practice, | 

Specific 

SP, prompts, 
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Demonstration; 

Shaping, 

Developmental J 
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Corseque nces 

maturation, i 

Drugs (complete 1 

isolation) ; 

t 

t 

1 

-^ Environmental ^ 

Instruction plus 
Spec ific 

Ins true tio n. 

and tria.ls. 
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The mothers In the present 
work came from middle soclo 
economic group and were at 
least high school pass . 

Procedure of data collection ! 
observation and recording, 
evaluation of results was held 
constant for each case and phases 
throughout the study. 

Definition of behaviours (mother's and 
child's target tasks) remained constant. 

Griterion of mastery for each target task 
was fixed prior to the beglning of each 
phase of the study. 

Serial effect of sessions and other 
unknown factors working over time were 
automatically controlled by ihe design 
of the study. 


11. The multiple-baseline design enables experimental 
control over non-specific variables. 





I ndependent Yaria'bles (I .V . ) : 


In the present study an experimental analysis o ±' 
various parent training tecbniques was undertaken wi thou t 
any apriori hypothesis (refer to footnote Wo.2 Ch,-] ) to find 
out the functional relationship betv-^een the independent 
variable and the dependent variable. In this hypo thesis - 
free study , the original plan was to go further step hy step 
along the 'flow chart' (refer Appendix Wo. i ) until the 
target of study for each mother-child pair i.e. generaliaation 
of mother's behaviour modification skills across three new 
child target tasks was not achieved. However, the need did 
not arise to go beyond the third parent training technique/ 
method. The three parent training techniques which served 
as Independent variables in the present study were as follows • 

1. Specific Instruction 

2. Specific Demonstration 

3. General Instruction plus Specific Instruction. 

Dependent Variable (D.^. ) : 

The dependent variable in the study was mother's 
skills/practices of training her mentally subnormal ohild. 

Five aspects of mother's behaviour were selected : 

1. (Mother's verbal instruction to the child). 

2 . Prompts (Mother's physical help to the child). 




3 . Shaping (Correct reinforcement of child's successively 

correct approximo tions to the child tariiet beha¬ 
viour ). 

4 . Reinforcing consequences. 

5 . Li screte Trials. 

Kon-Specific Yarlehles : 

The mother-child pair remained the same throughout 

the study, thus various non-specific orgamismic variables 

across phases 'were controlled. Moreover, the time lag feature 

of 'multiple baseline design' took care of such non-specific 

12 

variables as 'practice'. 

All the mo tiers in this study were educated i.e. 
not below high school level, and were of middle class socio¬ 
economic status. 

The drug intake of each child was controlled by 
stopping the drug such as G-lutaneurole or Encephabol if the 
chiid/sub^ect was already taking it. 

Procedure of data collection, observers, definitions 
of behaviours, criterion of mastery, reliability etc. vere 
pne-determined and were held constant through-out the study. 



In "the present investigation a research strateg., 
called the 'multiple-hasel Ine design' across behavio'irs ana 
across mothers' vas employed. This design is one of tiie 
newly invented small sample experimental design. In fact, 
apart from socially useful contributions of behaviour modifi¬ 
cation approach, the emergence of these newer experimental 
designs based on experimental (rather than statistical) 
controls inherent in the notion of manipulation has oeen a 
yet another Important contribution. The Multiple Baseline 
Designs score high on internal validity, because the use of 
few subjects allows the experiment (under controlled condi¬ 
tions) to continue for as long as required i.e. un±il a 
powerful indepe nden t var iable effective enough as to clearly 
produce noticeable change in the dependent variable v-^ith 
demonstrable functional relationship between the independent 
and the depe nden t var iable is not discovered. 

By repeated replications of the observations on the 
same case, the non-spec iflc/extraneous/unknown variables such 
as history, developmental maturation, repitive practice i.e, 
serial effects of sessions, fatigue and other unlcnown factcrs 
working overtime and organismic uniqueness etc. are au Lorria- 
tlcally controlled by the time lag feature of multiple base¬ 
line design and the functional relationship is established 
as against few observations on many cases in factorial multi- 
group designs. Ihua, the experimenter achieves an analysis 




of "bebaviour in iBrnis of demonstrably known variable ror'^cin- 
sible for changes in the dependent variable i.e. the e:-:ue-i- 
menter demonstrates that he/ahe has a reliable experimental 
control. In that each behaviour (dependent v ariable ) changes 
maximally only when the experimental variable Is appliea to 
it at different points in time . 

It is the uniqueness/beauty of multiple-base line 
design that it promotes simultaneous measurement of several 
Concurrent target beKavitjurs, that certain threats to internal 
validity such as history, maturation, testing,Instrumentation 
and reactive interventions are automatically ruled ou t through 
the in-built features of this newer experimental design, k 
fuller elaboration of how these extraneous sources of inter¬ 
ference are controlled by means of the time lag feature of 
multiple baseline design is presented in the chapter on 
Discuss ion. 

Procedure 

A list of eight child target tasks/behaviours was 
identified with the help of the mother. The tasks were simple, 
deemed by the mo iher to be of functional utility to the Child, 
and not previously present in the child's behavioural reper¬ 
toire . The eight child target iasks were '• ihe wearing of 
Underpant, verbal language training, following command, 








RellPoility data I'or e^ch bei'^vlour ' I'l- 

pveras^ed across behaviours ) ''’pg obbsired uUL’i-iq; -I'lO, ,i - - 
obse rvpbiori Fesslors fn l' cbilri r--n.i n,rit]-:,-.r eT.j.-,= 1: 
procedurp for cPiculatiri? i r, terobserv pr reiipbili' iri 
“xperimerit™TT^ ST^UI/Y-i vaa esser+i.-Ti -p,,!e -u ' ' 

SI" 3-^116 ^ b—T, -j. j-Tso, 3‘b0 s Pirie preG^durs '’t. ^i! > ted 

for recording child's resporse/terge t behaviour os expliv^tec 
ir ExperimerLt-I, STULY--|. 

STbbY-a : EXP3R]>SiTT-I d ~3Xl3fiII'fflNT-II 

The primary purpose of STUIiY-2 was to replicate 
ord confirm the basic findings of STULl-i (with r:iot''p^j:~ 
child pair 1 ) by means of STUl)Y-2 using multiple baseline 
design across mothers involving mother-child pairs i=f i 
through 9 , 


THE EXPERIKEFUjC STUDY-Z ) 
method 


Sample 


Eight mother-child pairs participated in the STUDY-2 . 
The procedure for selection of mentally subnormal children/ 
subjects and their mothers, the screening criteria, selection 
of child target tasks for each mother-child pair was essen¬ 
tially the same as in STUDY-i , These procedures, the setting, 




Pnd the descrip+ive cherpcterietioa (cieiTiogrPphic d? } rt 
epch mo ■'"hp r-ch 1 1 d DPir hove been described in detof i:''( 

+te rppin hepcinq- of 'Selection of Subj octrj ' : ' Jhilu 

-'P 8 ks 'Semple fherec teris tics ' end 'Settirm' et tie le 'Ivoi 

in? of' tile ]ir“(onmoin?) Obopter TIT. 

Lesign 

The experlmentel design used in SlUIiY-z, with 
mother-child pairs ?¥ 2 through 9 , vas multiple-base line 
design acro.=<s mothers', with sequential tine lags oi one, 
tv.'o, three and four_ weeks (l.e. seven, fourteen, twentpone 
and twenty-eight da 3 ‘s), ^e assignment of nnese tii-e la-ns 
was randomly done before the training began on each mother- 
child pair. This design was used to assess whetiiej? tne 
acquisition and generalization of skills acquired 03 niothere 
by means of the different parent training techniques was aue 
to the experimental intervention oD due to some non-specific 
factors working through sheer passage of time. 

The ax-nerimental/ lndenendent variables were tlae 
various parental training techniques namelj' (i) Specific 
instruction; (ii) Specific Lemonstration and (iii ) wenexal 
Instruction plus Specific Instruction. The dependent 
variables were the essential operant skills used by mothers 
for tra ininv their mentally subnormal child. 





J\irther, ps in Experiment-! of STUIi--] to cojitrol 
for poFPlble 0 cder effect fp-vourine one tre Iniri-:;- tecnriote 
over the other, the order of itnplemen tatio n oi nox'e-ix t'"’- in- 
inr techniques ■'vpp reversed^^ m the contoxt of one (jh-Jid 
+r'rp'e t tap}: ’-’i th +!n-n-i-hi^ ■-chi'io poire, 

A samiran;^ of the desist] depicting the chases h^-s 
heen presented in Ghar1>-1 ps ' Tlie Overall Elan Of 3taa;i 

In Experiment-II of STULY-2 which was an exte'-rion 
of Experiment-latests of mother's skill to generalise the 
acquired skills across different child target tasks^gerera- 
li'zatlon over time i.e, inaintenanoe/re tention of henavioav 
modification skills learnt by mothers during follow up v'ere 
conduc ted. 

Irocedure CExperlment-I of 3TUDI-2 ) 

Five behaviours of mothers were selected as "mother 
target behaviours" for observation and manipulation on the 
basis of the findings of STUbY-i and review of literature, 
^hese five behavioural ca tegorle s/tar gets (dependent variables 


22. kesis kxusx'x k 

3>akt^»e>i 2sir»ifsEji The phases of 'Specific 

Instruction' and 'Specific Demonstration' were reversed 
for mother-child pairs ^ 2, 3 sud i=4 5. However, the 

mothers acquired the behavioural skill concerned just when 
'Specific Demonstration' technique was used and the 
opportunity and need did not arise for "HeVersal", 




selected, ’'*Jere ■ (l) The use of ciecrete trims ) i-+a- 

1, s - 

tio'n of di scrim ire tori' s timulas m j ko / '-^se ox l-c-.uijtr 
(d ) i"ee of Sbepirg end ) Use of oor;t r'^lrifooce: . 
en'oseq’aenc es 

%'o parert tre ininCT tecnriques studied in 
mert-T -v’ere 'Specific Instructier ' and 'Specific -bei-.onc-'co- 
tior. ' . 


The list of child terrst tasks for trio the r-chit u 
psirs 2 throu,ffh 5 in STUlf-Z is presented in tht': 
fc.-3 end the list of child target tasks for mother-child 
pairs ¥=f ^ through ^ 9 in ST'JL'-_2 is presen tea in I'rule rc.4. 

Frocedural Details 

Three informal ohserv stion sessions, vmth three 
observers present, were conducted before formsl baseline 
observation sessions were begun to allow each mother and the 
child become familiar and comfortable with each others' 
presence. 

SeSB ions 

As in STUDY-i, the sessions in STUIY-Z were also 
of three kinds namelj, (i) '^hild Training Sessions' each of 
15 rrhnutes conducted by each mother at her home evecidBi for 
spv“n dai's corresponding to sevon sess ions . ruring tiiese 




Chapter IV 


Results 


" Fundamental progress has to do with the reinterpretation of 
basic ideas". 


-A. N. Whitehead 










PERCENT CORRECT RESPONSES 


BASELINE 


INSTRUCTION 


FOLLOWUP 




TJME IN MINUTES 


5E, MA 


FOLLOW-UP 


fO A] 

B5L 



BSL: Base line 5E.MA= Self Management 
// = Breokage of Data 



Chapter V 


Discussion 


" Generalization should be programmed, rather than expected or 
lamented". 


- D. M, Baer, M. M. Wolf and 
T. R. Risley, Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1968,1, P. 97, 



^ii!iin?ry . In ^iiPiMncy, results of botr' n i r- 

(,d^'Li--i ft S'^H'JLl-d ) Gls^r''; Qeir;nT,>r' f-eo+o(5 taef verfpi 

' Tri p^ ti r,if T I ^ -Vov, if r.-O'sif-ic, VPna -0+ effpotiv^ :-n 

i-pon^ii^:7 +>i0 ino+hers. five 'leraonstrntio'n ' (mouel.l'^ t ) 
■prncedur-^ of psre-^t tr'iriri-? w^r effective rcsoz-ct to 

the luitlal pcquialtlon of the opersut skills ir behaviour 
Focif icP ■’"ion for ■^e?chi’"S' pnecific child t-rget tests, 
hovever, there i^’es esse'^ tieily no generel izs tion ni srills 
in tils ffo there to Tie’"' chi">_c tsm^t tesks. the n^-r' 

Ins technique, here celled, 'lensrel Instructions A-i i _c'- 
f T c Instruction' (1, t, A, 3, t ^ -.,,03 effective in i, 

ge'^er?li2;ed skill in th= nm^hers, ‘wherebj’ '•‘hoy C''n1 r t;:^’'cfer 
the behaviour modificetion skills effective serose .-ulti_.lc 
child target tasks and across time in follov/ ups. 

X X X X X X 

flSJUSSlOk^ 

the results of +he present investigation co’^s’^’ting 
of SlITY-'i and SIU1 jY- 2 are shoi^'n through figures 1 , 1.3 ^^n.d 
4 (in STUDY- i ) and Fia:urps -5 and 6 (in STUDY-2) inster-o. of 
tr-hiep usirs- statl.eticai calculations because each s t^ r pf 
r'-I-;:'-t-15+1 2s tappR US pv'P^’ fropi thp (original) rsv data, fh0 




■(-jip n trrjc''" + of for pro,i“ c + lo'n a-na s^jiillo ^ c s^'‘^■ 

1 ■■r, r| ^ n T’''C"';C) VP GO'^ n ■ O'- J' 30 '’.■'T +!li3 ivr/pstl - "- - I'"" 

’v" c''-':’^'^t' b^G-'^Uvse iT^ exGP‘‘ 3 i!i,er}tpi , r?ther th^^n s'"" ' 'c'' jj"’ 
function'll r‘^l 3 -^ic-'''ghip ip obvious v' n-i':'ij + 
n J ^--I--■_ p ' ^ P 0 j-l- -^,10 0 j-p fh ’ c'^se of the opfe of to'r 

; 3 , I'ha nee o for sevlloo Ghpr"''!'''’ end eiso us inn -'“r ^ 1-■ ■ ■ ■■ 
(Fn \ to devonstrste . ... ' effect ' did non ovisc 

(e.?'., fp.zdin in Hersen d- 5=^rl o’', 197'^, p.266 am 9 i 0-)-i; 
Licheel, 197-^ ). Koneover, the present T.'’ork meets tb? crite¬ 
rion of 'operent research' ■'•’hich pronegates that nearer the 
x-co' data, more is the trust>A’orthyness of conclusions, 

'foe results of SllLt-i and S-Ulji;_2 (jDxpsri. ei:t-I: 
Sr^c'fioa trairino;! on the basis of experimental '■nFi;,;;i,E oI 
heipviour rrodi flc ation skills of mothers, using mul Fi p] e base- 
Vnp design, reveal that 'S-Decific Lemons tra tion' '(tlso caller 
'nodeling ' ) is an effective technique of parent training. 

'Im’s finding ig in accordance with other similar findings 
(e,?., Ha ds tone & Sherms^, 1975) Koegel et.al., 197 9, kinger, 
1973 : ^'^'e+zel, 1970). Infect, in the context of non-re ter dates 
also, mode''ing or live deraonstratton has often been used as 
o-.-> rjf -'-he several components of behavioural training progra- 
I'lPes for psychotherapists (e.m., ftnney, 19^8; Strupp a, 
Jp^^kivip, 19'^3 ), but popiygis of its independent effect on 
Z j ec i fie tnainee rospongeg bag received little atte’^tio’’^. 




The ti'TP ti r-'1 t -e+es ^-'l' c' - - 

_^+^C5 +1-).- ('Tpi_n-^^-p r -,p-,-THr,^ ''■ + ■ ^ ' ' 'h 1 1 ^ I ' - * 

; ■'I’b"!/fh'c'cti 0 i ""p true+i n-np n £■_ - - - - -n rie=5Qep x'^ pi ' ' 

irtp r p-£> R1-^ ^ p r (1 +> 1 ,-+ Rriaeific oep 0 ^ ■’bp pTot-- ■'- '-I ''_ 

,-,+-iv^ ■-n -*-0 P Q1--i .-, p; c' ‘ tp a-X'- L'. ' 

rre8>?ri+6’c puae’e s+i'^a' p ■^‘i 0 nph 1 pp z.-^: riprer.t C''' ■ ■ a- 

Ip+ncP (h^^.par. P X- Pi. 2 J~ -pbn'' a-rp^t t_’P"- "11 

p.'^., Sal sinaer 9 t, p 1 . , (1970) x-poorted r^rent suaaeF,- 
rela+iriff to educatiori?] lev^l , in tel li aerce and pertixilxalx 
'I’opdina g bill '*'y . ^ainina ■’'’aa b^spc px’iiriprily on 
learning of bed.av iour ai principles, lattcrson e t. ? 1 . . (1 97 2 ) 
fnund training sornp u'f^ecuoateo ?._o'''=‘r’-ro c o-eecnome ;'■■''& 
to be dlfficul'*' because of tbeir lac'c of even the inoEt ruci— 
■mentpry child mpnageTnen t skill.e one. lov ^v ailabil 1 tj, p-i 
r® inforcers. These studies vere based on ferbsl ino —juc''i.or<s 
(fro gr smrne Q Instructional Ifexts etc.). 

HoV'ever, other authors (Hirscb Velder, 19^9; 
lira, 1970 ) have not found a relationship he iween -parent *5 
e duca tlon . intelligence or socio-economic level and training 
*^0 G CP S3 . Tiesp s+udles emphasiged direct teaching of parent 
behaviours and minimized verbal learning. To corrobocnfe 
this findinig, +^'0 tentative co-^clusions have been ctrav^n Dy 
d'lpll ( 1974 ) in his review articip on parent training, 
about tha effect of pare'^t eba rac‘‘pr is tics on training ; 

( 1 Verbal ipr-r'>iino- approaches sometijiies necessitate ixore 




hiThly ec'uopted ppre’^ts . {z ) Proffronimps that emphpsip-- 

hq'’'■py j-,0urPT i ^■'->or ^^0 i yiu l'/1 tij ''i iv tpiiorr-i 
pp ij.irgg are ahte to oToriic^ deFir'?d ro.-n''~r tri a ’;ioer ■i"r'~"e 

ei riFreotg_ 

V 

^orrobora of t'ieii 'c, z i th=.se pnT j, 

fnurf in a s+ndy coTicuc+ed by I'-;irp ('197'''), who ropor'oa x.^at 
i-n Qo c'^s^o, indiv loupl ti-p^tiuent loequiroc. 2.1 houi"’ 
professional time to PcMeve uiodifioatic n, wheross -I'ouij 
treF+men t pverpipd 3 ■ 9 hours per parent. 

j d-lrect modifiaation , in '‘one to one" freme- 
’ or.:, Fs has been used i-n the. present i^v es tige tion, Is t'.g 
li'ost affective 'treining appro ach, Tn this anproaeh i.o. 
Specific letriona-tr atio’'^, (unlike didactie approech, w'.erein 
+be parent's hisrh educational level becomes a relevant nece¬ 
ssity), the parent obser\res the trainer/proi'essional . teaching 
tha child/subject, 

X X X X X X 

*31 e le B1 gn 

Tn the pr“S'='nt inv<^gti o-ation, a research s''"ratrg 3 
cail^'Q the 'mul tipi a baspiirip design' was employed, Tnis 
Xppic-vi n Qyjg qP fke na-'.jij invented small sample exp?':ir. x'ntal 
'apiTris. Tn fn cai-part frotTi the clinically and sociaxi- 
''''''ful CO-^trihutionot behaviour mooificatlon movement, 
t’rp emergence of thpse na->,,er experimental designs b^xed on 




0 X 0 “ rime nta] 

rather than 

statistical CO'-^iTOls i, If 



u. ^ 1^-1 1 - )■ 

1 r|ii p r’ en ] n 

■^ho ' ^i-O' no " -i-r'- r “I ■ ‘ 

I 


. ci "n 0 X"^! 

;■ 1TT ror+a ■n-P 

CG i . ' i - --. _. '-p.p _ r 

. 



T'' -‘-j (')'p ' " '?? ~^r— , .j -,tk h-^ i q,^ - j ^ - , '^ 

1 f -*- -^1 a ^ !T "T T P CV ^iT/-r i’''n ' , " ' ,-. r' " 

''Tli'*"c^rn^ ri'='” ri n'i’^*■’■'r-no ; th ^ I, ■=:■' ' " > 

C< f? i' O'? n cf P T i G P’^inrOPGi" > O 'jci 1_TT'--nn J-I " _ "' ' 

T ve }, rg such i'hay Pcorq h'',Th on Vrli.. ' ^ 

(Fpzdir^, 197';, 197^ i Wo/fit,/“IT 7). 

The upe of feii subjeot? in tlipse depi Tn- j j- l 
foppible for oicpprinip (under hlrhlj control Is c g-•"-p ’ ~i ttc 
■•■ n co'^'tinu.e for loner es '"•^cesppry i.e., Jn'^'il ' y '-- lllI! 

■i nd^ne nd O'" t v^rieble, enoue^h effective +o produce c"';'‘Ui; 
■^'ctlGSpbie chaner^s in the osnsneent varioble, c 

rable functional relationship be’h'een the inceu'n-? i- r 
the depe'^dent variable, is not discovered, after railing out 
the effect of extraneous variable'^. By repeated rerllcBtions 
of the obseivptlons on the same case, the non-specific/ 
RX+raneou^’ variables, that pose toreet to interna], valiulty, 
FUch PS sh° er passage of time , history , developffisntai l. p i^ urs -- 
""l on , o'fGffP'ni siTilc uniquenes s, repetitive practice , i. e ,, 

.serial affects of sessionsj^ fatigue and other unk'^ov^ lacuoxus 
'''orkinor overtini'^' ara automaticall’ controlled oy mu1 tip] e 
bpgpit-np p'siT^ ar'Q the func+'ion-^] relpi-ionsh-'p is ■ ? '-a . 1 .-he d . 
I'lpcfj are pplptiv^Ty ir'l^Sinp in th’ C'^C? i-* — 





oVv'BP ivr-1'inpTT',. C^'SPR T'' l''C'tTciPl iinl ti - ^ ■’plI , ' 

I. i-l H-1-T'-nliy r . LI' ’ .' 

-iiitcoj^ip =irp ri'Tid i-n - t-^-’j,,Ti-Ln''p . ^"lev; ir ;i "l ^ i - 

'"re -r’- Vf "1 0“'-"'’"’'’^. i'.Tr’n o’! t 7 ISeh-'vInur . p' ■’ ^ ■ 

reseprc', belri'^ n^-f r ''rp ^-l''^1:l"'■: 

cTos’^-sti'uc+or?c ciuT "^i-Teoup cepien) ara liir^'cbec; p+ c-^rploi^- 
irq- nj rpre■= ■*‘Gci trial ppci error, soice behevioueal ir-i-eeeJ--n- 
tion, lAililcti is at iPvSt effectivo in producing p ctjr"'^ "no 
"o establish thp^- chan^p, thus ‘oroduced, Is no"^ niip ‘ 

U-nco TtroTled no n-spe c ii'l c factors. 

^he rcvpn'‘'pp0s and r-l^'^ive Uien'ts of- '■'"•‘-f*. 
subject deslan.p v-i_s_p„vis t^-'o ^nd/oc rau] ti pcou;: dc.'^'^’nr 
pvp been PC ■=qi?."■ tely coverec. e"* "’pvi’iere (dPupball - dto’ 1 ;„, 
19^5; Ohesspn^ 19" 7; Sidiran^ l9<oO). 

In the present inves tipetion., it hes been neneete dl j 
deTDons tra+efi through Slbl)!--! and 3'IUDY_2 that the chanp-e in 
the level of mother's behaviour comes only when training 
throun'h 'Snscific Lemons boation ' is given end not due l.o 
non—speGific fector.e working over time of the various 
Ipp'a'ed haselires. 

At first, in SlbLY-1 (Uxperiment-I}, which useu 
tm/I Hnlp basailnf^ desisn -cross behaviours, three of the 
I'o+hpx 'vS tpnp'^^t bph-viours i-’ore identified and measured over 
h-iv]q +0 prcv-'de b-sp''inps an-i rc-t ■'.(hich charges d be 




-I 11 P+o ri . "th pe OP in“R or 1'p"d“ 1 ’ pho (i ^ +;n'’ ' " ^ " - 

-P I-^ ^ -^1-0- -r^,f-it^n -^>'^. ’ t-; Stieci--- 

tinr>'' +0 orp of f’op rriA-^/.o-p ',= iieh-nvio a'' p (uop of ■' ^ 

p l-T [-.11 1 !-]_ CJ ( '' in "LViO QT^ + 3-'r+ Q-f i"! n—TP:'p-p.+ t/PP''—- , i 

■'in nr 1 i t’^'lo Qi^R-nijc, ivj -^>)o i ^-vo"] pr .ot-p;.* 'r 'bn h in . ■-'■ 

-j ny o R i_ o-p-i-n IT ■thpn PrAiioc -f-n^ iTfro::"/oiTi:iQn-2 (npioi' , o ■o' o 

TiiTnc) n p+y p ■f-f n'p pp O C.lJ C ? C- ^’“PI'icto t -n "ipe IRVaT of li‘0'^i'-_‘ ',0 

■'■pre'pf bohpviour, ' bu~^ A n ted li ^~tTe or no chp-n?e ^. r. bi -_/. f ig n 

pppoiiioeR ruiTPinff ppralloT Ip. ■^iI^e series. These i'’Psei ipes 
RPj;iYe (3 Rp ’’'Jopfrols" gq'Pips'^ I'lnlcfi CiIpt'as ir “the Is'.";"' ir: 
rno+i!er 's forget 'beh.pviaur coulc he coniprred. 

lUi'iher, irP'^hoz’ ■'■hen roVorsins' the just proouc >’ 
chP'A^e , the iTiVoEt1 sptor ins'^epo, pnplioh the exosnr-STit" f 

vpriehle to one of the other, ps j'et uncoansed respo-ses. 
while recording continued on all the reaponses/heheviours 8s 
before. 'Ih.us, this experimental design meets the prescribed 
tv'o Gsn-nons of Bacon's inductive logic necessary to estaolish 
s functional relationship between variables 0 and B nai,.el: 
"where there is C there is B" and als o "where there is nS. 
-there is no B" , therefore, 1 is related to the occux'-'e'ocs o-l 
(K ill cited in Tbwnsend, 1953, pp.90-9l). 

The above mentioned are the -hue essential founas- 
tinn stone.? of basic scientific research (5bwnsend, I9u5 ■ 
r. 9 n_a.i)_ The desisn used in ■''he prese nt work, based on ^ne 
.atovo men ticAed foundations i.R " empirico—inductive iTistead 




of" bypo "^he ti co~6e du c t Ive" 


(Jijou., I97f, I ' ■ 

i972, '^o te specific, vher +tie ’;_=c’'-c 

1 eE" 0 != + i on ' prncef'ur® ''^5 used ps +he parent --^pi- 
procedure, thf^i'a direc'^'iy ■noticed the daeir'^'c; in 

■the mother '■^/■•'o .lc (vpi 1 l o+eci tn-' i -j: 

m the child 's hecp'vioure i . e. , child tpryet ■'''^rr; '. ^ 

'Sptcifio L^cio ns+r p'^i on ' procedur "= ■1 "’ps ]22JL ^ < 't jc-i'e 

i.ipp vi,-j rir P'1 mo no chn^nme noticed in the rnot.isr 'r ‘ k--' l 
0 >] r>v i OliX'S Z’*'^T?0 ^ ^C-1^; “V f d 6''''C0 Cy VPrlOM'3 "hl-l'-' -' - — 

/.multiple irse lines. 

“h„ oerrt o Cnv entione c x'atinriale of " e.;' l' iri or - 
i’nci'acti've'' lo'a'ic slso epplies to 3^111.1-2 I'O the r _ • _ 

e f f c'^l'v e'n® ss of l.T.A.S.T procBdure of paren . r - i- 

relp'tion to the emer-cre^ncp of generalized set oi ue-'i 7 lo. j 
modification skills in mothers where again the time lagged 
rnl+iple h='sellne desien hut (this time) across mothers was 
used. Application of the multiple—baseline design -c-Ooo h 
(suhjpcts'l mothers (in the present inves tiga tio'n / u-scva^-sl 
unique co'n'^ider a''"'o'^s relative to the design's a.pl xc--> i on 
-•’■-hiip suhi^cta. Tt niov’s stronger inference fgr_^2 j(pg 
t gl coT^tTQl alrce seouennal introduction of 1 n 
helps eliminate historical --nvalidatine influences vcf.Iiszdin 
. Eop=l, ^975 ). Successful demonstration of an intr --/'-■'■-hion 
- cross suDj^^cts (ac-ro'=- m^-^hers in 3TIIL1-2 ) ^isc mrpo :o 
■'rtablish tip oxter-nei ^cir-c^.^ ■validity of the ux 




0 Ol 


"r.- 1 - 


f.i'’ t t'l'’ 


i or-, 1.1 -] "1 "1 " I - - — T. - ^ ■ ■* ^ ^ T'’! 1 



c 1 ■'’ii‘lU'9 ■'ce ose 1 ir ,t nr'-ijiT t -^2 p-nc till' ’ ■ ; r 

of c'lV'■*";■: i.’lce'!'' -- .•< ~ 

this 1 "^vastl S'?+i oTi cornins to the cliriic. 

5oni“ ’''rlters h^ve riot^C! th'^ t iofecence i/.p,” oe 
’■repker ir, the multiple bpselfee oesiun thpu. In wi hii :--,-:l ut 
oc',"] T ,2"^i0p? ocGU'i? in the j* 4-3AL oe'■ ln'n(oersen, & . 

iSV*^ ) .einc= '.‘eul 1 CFtior? oceu'' on bi^l'erert r?ithe- "-jfu ;.i: 

r:tp--''ri n■j'l -j -y-) — o. -i T F. A-tzo c.'^rR’^io'n .jr'" ' 

c-L' ''^11 *' cs'^ic'^'r i.cU-iii'^TTb ' i - '"l-c 1. 

coi'itrol. Hereer. and Barlov' (i97^}, x-ecomiriend a uii'!'. n' ^.r 
thr^e to four replications across hehsvlours or suhjeot5 . 
Moreover, in the clinical settin.is whe z’e the chanis is 
socially welcome and long wished for, the use of A^Ajd design 
to produce plannee reversal or even aecrement in thi clinically 
eVo irpiiTo chp-ngQ becomes un_ethicai, which no hospital ? itho- 
p-j+- nor ai^y mother of nentally subnormal will allo’''. 


In the nresent investigation the followii^" concerns 
and co'^ a i der ptl one, in keeping’ with the suggestions cy r'^'auin 
n-’C For.“i (1975}, have h“en takan car" of : (l ) h"’ '‘rici-’S 
-r^--. i_, p T I ti o’” s , that chess’^, Were ap 




. (;'pii~0ric] = Ti“ '003'^ ■' (j ■‘■'i ,'"■ 

-r ^'PppT T'n'^3 (in 1 ^ ■'-' = 

o T-. n "h Q .r? CJ i 'l''i"I rn / 3 - T l.T '*~I~'> ". ■ 

-'-’’r' C* ^ P +1^, i ^ -^c I ' ) 


h r ^ =1 a V 
■ ^ - r :■ p +h - j 


' '*' G P 1 


T ^ -»T '-^ r*i 


“'^T n' 


i r /T o ’■'^rr “i r> 

*■ t. ' 

nr +hp*^ ^rainirip' pro p'rfl']'"'R ? v, p-'’T'^i'pi 5 r "^n i'eGc^j spsji' ’.j ; ''i,. 

+r5F,ks } can ■pl'OOUG'? C1 fl'p'I?'-'’*''^ '."3 ■’’ir»’32POV G rir ■■;'ll I 1 ■• p _' ' - 

+p:3ciiino^ sl-pills the behaviour of terceteci g’'j''-Tl ^ 

(cf. Bp'p’huir n, 19 ^ 9 , 197*^5 Eoe 1 ard .ii'p'cover, 197 ?!'. --- 

exprrpTe , ap exulicPtod iu ST's.'j .7 —-i '£;;cperiiriert-T, .-jorua cpp ■- 
ripr^-.o of training 111^3'' regult in change? in eoms of tor 
], -+V10 1-' 'p behaviour e , the u.ap ef d ip-oritninp to rr 0 "i 

yet this cb?n?e may no nroducp chanse in the roo-^ha:.' 
becjssc other behpvioura no 0.3530;^^ to chenve a c-dllo; p .a ■ 'Oi-r. 

obtain chpnve in child's behaviour, all the 0 onpo’'^ei'+ 
skills of behavioural training are required. Simil''rl; , even 
if the mother's behaviour changes and this change resulnR ioo 
the mother's ability' to change a. child's behaviour, this 
still may not mean that the mother would vork eff-ctlvel:, 
viith other child behaviours i.a. veneralide (transfer) her 
bohavi our mod ificpti on 'skills across other (un-tra i'''? c ; r if T 6 
behaviours. essence, it can be said that parent 

traininp- pro amiriraA have e ^ ther very limi'''ed o'l v e*r„ 
broad results depenpinv on bow .sr/eC’fTC or how general is 
tv., training pacVa^e. Tn fact, " lev, 3 pp-| laatio- sn-ulo or 
T--«o^rermad ro'''h"r +'npn evnectea or 1 arrentec" (Bavr e .^1.. 
.,orQ'_ none of ''“he e^-^rlier shidios (.except one or t,?o e. 




bj .I'o/iued niepsiires oX g'n'Cj-"' ^ '3'it 

; n'^'i'e-nb.-; ■: t— iT t ^'X X"-.'3"‘■'" i trri‘'i " . 

d«v-=lnp p pij 3 :e ss-lxH, ti'ppV -'xt proCTPiinp, -ipp pu.' >' . 

'nnc^r'npd wi"^-' pt Ip''-s', b x.'^jnr re si; 1 +s : XIlXx i'. bxp 

inl^jp] "’o qU'b-T Hor nf •" _I --bp'/ionrp] cb-r-'n-j ; sa;o''L, 

::qner p 11 oX thr t c h^n^e ae ttir^rs ouXs ic.e tl;^_irbbid'il~ 

p,e'n+_j Pnd fb 1 rd, the rr.pj p^o? to cbprge over tinie_ i/i 
settlnffa outside tre Ptrcent (B^er, et.Bl., 19"'^; Bencun’r, 

"iS'S, 197'^}. G-enerpI 1 pp tion of "^rsinee skills cnaj c ' 
be CP TDora trpt^d by 3 bo'’'’i'^‘^ +ri-^ + .-fter -f-rp ir- 1 -'-. 3- viPf oi ]■ . 

tlip ti:'pIripe/x'o then could i te''cn the sBne chilo/suij j -c ^ 

' T -'’2 p''e■i' x"F”p*'"P 0 s ~ , '•pT'- _’pT x 30 "^ion ol -^''ilk" - j 
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tro-ngfer, Tlie results of the present investt_"tior 
(Piqures 5 Jt-^5 in STIIDY-Z ) show the same trend of data 
i.e., in both set of mothers, whether trained at clinic 
or in their homes, the similar findings were observed, 
th^" t is, the parent training technique namely, '3-eneral 
Instructions A'^d Specific Instructions' (G.I.A. S.I. ) 
w'as effective in R:enerpting neneralized skill in the 


mothers vherehy they could transfer the behaviour 
rrnai fi CP tion skills effective across multiple chlla 
-f-a Y-o-cx i- tpska and aero as time in follow ups. 
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